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GREGG 


SPEED STUDIES 
64,562 Third Editi 


WORDS by John Robert Gregg 
in Shorthand — 
Written and 


Gregg Speed Studies is by far the most popular shorthand book 
ever published, with the exception of the Gregg Shorthand Manual. 
For years it has been literally the companion book to the Manual 
Organized — clarifying and fixing shorthand principles, developing a fluent 

writing style, and laying a solid foundation for shorthand mastery 
for Use with through extensive reading and writing practice. 


The Third Edition of Gregg Speed Studies retains the revolu- 


the GREGG 
tionizing features of the original volume and offers several 

SHORTHAND improvements. 
MAN © 18 speed studies in all — the first 12 
ual. correlated with the Manual, the last 


6 an automatic review of the major 
principles. 

® An abundance of shorthand read- 

ing and writing plate for each 
and every unit. : 


® Graded drills on frequently 
used words and phrases. 


® Systematic penmanship 
drills featuring enlarged 
models. 


Join the thousands of shorthand 
teachers who are welding shorthand 
theory and speed practice lesson by 
lesson from the very start by using 
Gregg Speed Studies, Third Edition, 
along with the Gregg Shorthand 
List Price, $1.60 Manual. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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Starting the Beginner in Bookkeeping—Earl 


nswering your questions 
about the Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-cost Plan! 


Q. What is the purpose of this plan? 

A. This modern plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges to expand their Business Educa- 
‘tion Departments at a nominal rental cost. They 
can secure the latest Dictaphone electronic 
models, new permanent practice records, text- 
books and teaching aids, without a capital ex- 
penditure! 


Q. Why is it important that my students learn 
to use Dictaphone equipment ? 

A. They will become familiar with the latest 
machines—with all the new improvements— 
now in popular use in business offices everywhere. 
As graduates of the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course, they will be eligible for the top-pay- 
ing jobs. Familiarity with the latest Dictaphone 
equipment will enable them to step in and take 
over confidently, efficiently! 


Q. Is there any trade-in allowance given for the 
Dictaphone equipment we have ? 

A. Under the Rental Plan, schools and colleges 
may trade in their obsolete equipment at our reg- 
ular trade-in allowance — which may be credited 


against the rental fee. 


Q. How can I be sure that the equipment you 
send me will be up-to-date ? 

A. All the machines and educational supplies, 
furnished under the Rental Plan, will be new 
and will be replaced each year by the very 
latest machines and educational accessories. 


Q. What do these accessories consist of ? 

A. With the rental of each transcribing machine 
for training purposes, Dictaphone Corporation 
will provide the following educational package: 
1) A set of eighteen full-length Dictaphone Per- 
manent Practice Records, 2) The Dictaphone 
Business Practice Textbook, 3) The Dictaphone 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids, 4) Regular Supple- 
mentary Teaching Aids in requested amounts, 
and 5) Electronically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test, as needed. 


Q. Sounds like an excellent plan—economical, 
practical and profitable for my students. To 
whom do I write for further information ? ’ 


A. Write vour nearest local Dictaphone Office, or 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Editorial Statement and Presentation 


Shorthand is a magic word to countless millions of persons. It has 
been and still is one of the most fascinating skills of all time. Through 
the years, 2,000 and more, the challenge has been ever present, that of 
finding or developing methods of ‘‘short writing.’’ 

To some persons shorthand means the saving of time in personal 
correspondence. To others it is a challenging science, that of finding a 
better way to write in the shortest possible form the word that most 
properly fits the situation. To others it is a way of making a quick 
record of those fleeting thoughts that have a way of defying recall. 
Probably the most widespread use for shorthand is still that of the 
business office. . 

It is here, in the business office, that it performs its truly great 
mission. Because people think faster than they can write and because 
time is valuable, shorthand is used as a direct skill to put down in 
abbreviated form the thoughts that are necessary to the conduct of 
modern business. 

However, there is much more included in the effective use of 
shorthand, than merely the writing of words in a short form. While 
shorthand, as a direct skill satisfies certain purposes, much of its fune- 
tional use necessitates the development of vital secondary skills. At 
the apex of these secondary skills is found transcription. This com- 
posite skill is made up of many lesser units of skill development which 
when put together provide the basis for the effective utilization of 
shorthand. 

Dr. Thelma Potter, as editor of this issue, has brought together a 
series of well-written articles on the subject of shorthand in all of its 
ramifications. Careful reading will reveal just how wise and thought- 
ful her choice of material has been for this issue. Congratulations, Dr. 


Potter! 
J. FRANK Dame, Editor 


Dr. Thelma M. Potter, Assistant 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has just 
completed a most successful year as 
President of the Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers Association of New York 
and vicinity. She has taught in sev- 
eral New Jersey High Schools, at the 
University of Colorado and at the 
University of Florida. As an author 
she is well known, having written 
several books as well as being a fre- 
quent contributor to periodicals and 
yearbooks. It is a real pleasure to 
present Dr. Potter to our readers. 


Issue Editor 
THELMA M. POTTER 
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<- GENERAL FILING PROCEDURE 


A CLASS USING IDENTIC SETS AT JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, RICHMOND 


learn with IDENTIC 


Teachers 
Endorse 
Identic 


Miss Alfreda J. Geiger, Pace Institute, 
New York, says: “I have several practice 
sets purchased in 1927 and handled 
since by approximately 1500 students. 
They are in excellent condition and 
can be used 10 or 20 years more.” 


Another progressive educational institution — the John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, Va. — selects Remington Rand Identic practice 
sets to instruct filing students because of these major advantages: 


I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems. Mate- 


rials and problems are identical to those of real business, giving 
realistic preparation for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 

you in testing, grading and visual instruction. : 
Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let 
Identic cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your 
students thoroughly. The coupon brings you full details without 
obligation. 


315 FOURTH AVE | 
and NEW YORK 10, NY 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic | Clip 
practice filing sets and teaching methods: [] Vertical Filing (] Visible Filing | coupon 
Name School | and mail today 
Street City. State | 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department 2$ 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


SHORTHAND 


THELMA M. POTTER, Editor 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 W. 120 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


-The Shorthand Editor Comments- 


The teaching of shorthand plays a prominent role in 
education for business. It is, in fact, so prominent that 
if one says, ‘‘Business Education’’ to another, the al- 
most automatic response is ‘‘Oh, yes, you mean short- 
hand and typing.’’ Perhaps this prominence for a tool 
of business should be questioned by educators, but for 
the purpose of this issue of the Forum, our sights must 
be narrowed to a view of the shorthand skill itself. 

One reads shorthand, writes shorthand, and transcribes 
shorthand. One must be able to read and write short- 
hand before he can transcribe it. But just being able to 
read and write shorthand does not imply being able to 
transcribe it. Transcription has a skill pattern all its 
own, and while the basic skill of shorthand is prerequi- 
site to it, such a basic skill becomes only one element in 
many which contribute to successful transcription. Mr. 
Leslie in his article makes this quite clear and directs us 
to a clearer understanding of the complexity of the 
transcription skill. 

Teachers of stenographers, then, really face two teach- 
ing problems—how to teach the shorthand skill and how 
to teach the transcription skill. In discussing methods 
of teaching the basic skill—reading and writing the 
symbols of a shorthand system—probably the most im- 
portant thing to remember is that each of our students 
learns differently and we should teach so as to reach all 
kinds of learners. Some are routine learners and learn 
best by routine; some are quick-minded, analytical, 
thoughtful, and learn best by understanding why things 
are done the way they are; some are well-controlled, 
able to exert the self-discipline and judgment necessary 
for the development of any skill—shorthand, tennis, 
typing, swimming, legerdemain, or what have you; oth- 
ers have to be taught the art of self-discipline and self- 
analysis. 

The problem of method is wide open in the field of 
shorthand. Dr. Davis in his article contributes some 
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refreshing and practical thinking on the subject; Miss 
Brewington presents a scholarly analysis of reading in 
shorthand and suggestions for its teaching; and Mrs. 
Law strikes at another basic learning problem in her 
discussion of controlled vocabulary. 

There are constantly recurring discussions on stand- 
ards of achievement. At the moment there seems to be a 
trend throughout the country for lowering them. Some 
say businessmen don’t talk as fast as the speeds we de- 
velop in our stenographers. They urge, therefore, the 
elimination of a stenographie speed reserve. Why learn 
to write a hundred, when eighty is good enough? Others 
say businessmen would talk faster if the ‘stenographers 
could take it down faster, and so it goes. The decisions 
we make about standards have a direct effect upon the 
earning power of students all over the country, and we 
need much original and thorough researeh in this area 
before final and irrevocable decisions are made. 

The final test of the effectiveness of shorthand training 
lies, of course, in performance on the job. What a pity 
many shorthand teachers never have the chance to eval- 
uate their teaching by seeing how their students perform 
on the firing line. Unfortunately for the teacher, the 
real results of his daily classroom teaching may never 
be known to him. He may never know, for example, 
that a former student on the job lost a promotion and a 
chance for a better living because the foundation in the 
skill given to him wasn’t the right kind upon which to 
build the necessary 150 words a minute in shorthand for 
the next highest job. 

One of the solutions, of course, is to develop a work 
experience program in connection with the stenographic 
class, and Mr. Nanassy’s article gives us some sugges- 
tions and practical thinking on this subject. 

Here then, in this issue, is the thinking of those who 
would push ahead to new frontiers of teaching in the 
shorthand and transcription skill, and it is hoped that 
their writing and ideas will spur you to action and chal- 
lenge you to a more critical view of what you are doing 
to our future business workers through your teaching. 
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TYPEWRITING 


MOTIVATION DEVICES FOR STUDENTS 
IN ADVANCED TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by Donald C. Fuller, Chairman, Department 
of Business Administration, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Typewriting editor’s comments: This is the first of a series of 
articles dealing with the problems of teaching advanced typewrit- 
ing. Advanced typewriting is important and becoming increasing- 
ly more so. The mechanization trend in business is demanding 
more and better typists. This new and rapidly expanding group 
of workers in business is identified by performing a basic or core 
skill—production typewriting. These production typists must pos- 
sess a high degree of skiil as measured in terms of speed and 
accuracy as well as specific competency in a variety of business 
applications of this skill: billing, voicewriting, stencil cutting, 
teletyping, and so forth. 

To train the type of office worker business is now demanding it 
is necessary to give more thought and planning to improve the 


advanced typewriting course. It is not just a laboratory where . 


students are required to take a bi-weekly speed test or to turn in 
a budget on Friday. Instead, it is a carefully organized training 
program requiring superior teaching methodology in order to pre- 
pare adequateiy the vocational typists for which business is now 
willing to pay. 

Dr. Fuller has suggested several excellent teaching methods to 
make advanced typewriting a profitable and pleasant learning 
experience. The specific suggestions for motivation are designed 
especially for students of advanced typewriting. These functional 
devices will greatly facilitate the improvement of instruction for 
this important subject which has at long last come into its own. 


Advanced typewriting should be distinguished from 
elementary typewriting by a general difference in aim. 
The primary aim of the latter course is to develop speed 
and accuracy on straight copy work and to give knowl- 
edge about, and practice on, simple types of business 
typewriting. Advanced typewriting is primarily aimed 
at developing production techniques, using a variety of 
business materials, matching the business office situation 
as nearly as possible, and maintaining business standards 
rather than school standards. © 

What is motivation? Motivation is the stimulation of 
active interest in some subject by appeals to associated 
interests or by special devices. But motives resulting 
from motivation are personal. A motive is that within 
the individual, rather than without, which incites him 
to action; it is any personal idea, need, emotion, or or- 
ganic state that prompts him to an action. Because 
motivation is supplied by the teacher and the external 
situation and because the motive is personal, a prag- 
matic standard has to be applied in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the motivation—namely, does it work with 
the individual or group of individuals. Regardless of 
how good a motivating device seems it is worthless if it 
does not provide a motive for the student to work toward 
the desired goals. 
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JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
Boston University School of Education 


Intrinsic motivation consists of getting the student 
interested in the task or the goal for its own sake. Ex- 
trinsic motivation consists of getting the student to 
achieve the task or goal for some reward or because of a 
penalty. Taking a genuine interest and pride in the 
work itself leads to the kind of striving and craftsman- 
ship that is most satisfying to the individual and most 
rewarding in getting to the goal quickly and well. On 
the other hand, extrinsic motivation has to be generally 
used because of the difficulties of self-motivation, be- 
cause of environmental factors that surround students 
from the first grade to the end of their school years, and 
because of a general lack of interest in doing difficult 
tasks without the rewards of high grades, a job, power 
to earn money, and praise, or without the penalties of 
low grades, danger of failure in subjects, scoldings, pres- 
sure and punishment. The rewards may be termed 
positive motivation; the penalties, negative motivation. 

Insofar as possible teachers of advanced typewriting 
should try to supply intrinsic motivation. Failing this, 
or supplementing it, positive extrinsic motivation should 
be used. Negative extrinisec motivation should be re- 
sorted to only with care and after forethought since it is 
an admission of failure in teaching. Even the best teach- 
ers sometimes have to use negative motivation with some 
students as a drastic remedial measure. 

Motivation should be partly group and partly indi- 
vidual in character. Certain types must be directed to- 
ward the entire class, as other types must be directed 
toward individuals. Psychologically, the latter is most 
rewarding since no two personalities are exactly alike, 
and the important thing is to personalize good motives 
for each student. With the foregoing principles in mind, 
it is easier to comprehend and evaluate motivating de- 
vices in advanced typewriting. 

One of the basic principles in motivation is that the 
learner must know the goals and understand the pur- 
pose of each unit in relation to the goals. In the first 
class period of advanced typewriting the teacher should 
set up the goals of the course in so clear and meaningful 
a fashion that the student makes the desired goals his 
own. In order to put this across the teacher has to capi- 


talize on the student’s emotions, inclinations and desires. | 


Making a clean break with the goals of straight copy 
speed and accuracy—goals of preparatory typewriting— 
provides a fresh viewpoint. Here is the typewriting 
course which, as far as it is in the power of the school 
to achieve, gives the student work that is most closely 
correlated with the business office. The tricks of the 
trade, shortcuts, and fine points of applied techniques 
are to be given here. All errors must be corrected by 
(Continued on page 44) 
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MILTON C. OLSON, Editor 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


STARTING THE BEGINNER IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


Contributed by Earl Clevenger, Department of Account- 
ing, College of Business Administration, the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


The average high school pupil who enrolls in a book- 
keeping course is entering upon an entirely new subject. 
For a number of years he has been studying English, 
history and related subjects. A section in his study of 
arithmetic dealing with the discounting of notes very 
likely has been his nearest approach to the study of 
bookkeeping. A small percentage of the class may have 
studied a short chapter on personal records in a junior 
business course. 


Because the pupil is approaching an entirely new sub- 
ject, every effort must be made in the early part of the 
course to present the subject simply. At the same time, 
the records presented should be as nearly as possible like 
those found in some real business situation. This means 
that the first illustrations should be based on a type of 
business that needs relatively simple records. 

If the pupils have been out of school for their summer 
vacation, it may be well to plan the first few days’ work 
as an independent unit at a very elementary level in- 
volving, among other things, a group of simple number 
combinations and exercises calling for the classification 
of data by columns. Many small businesses, particularly 
those who keep their books on a cash basis, use a multi- 
ple column record to handle their business transactions. 
This first part of the course may well include a simple 
problem of a service business that is operated on a cash 
basis. Ordinarily, the records of a service business are 
less involved than those of a merchandising business. 

To illustrate the situation, assume that a man with 
experience in the cleaning and pressing business decides 
to rent or lease pressing equipment and arrange with a 


wholesale establishment to do his cleaning work for him. 


If his records are to be on the simplest basis he will 
collect for each garment when it is delivered to the cus- 
tomer and will pay the cleaning concern when the gar- 
ments are returned ready for pressing. Under these 
conditions he might choose to use a single multiple- 
column record for all transactions. 

It is entirely feasible to use a problem of this type to 
illustrate the complete bookkeeping cycle. Select column 
titles similar to the account titles that would be needed 
if a ledger were used, thereby classifying data for state- 
ment purposes. It is then possible to take a trial balance 
from the column totals. Since this business is operated 
on a cash basis, there will be no adjustments at the end 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


of the accounting period. A simple working sheet ‘may 
be arranged containing a pair of trial balance columns, 
a pair of income and expense columns, and a pair of bal- 
ance sheet columns. 

From this working sheet a simple balance sheet and 
a simple income statement may be prepared. The prob- 
lem could be extended to include closing entries, but 
most teachers will want to defer this until latér in the 
course. 

The length of time devoted to this abbreviated cycle 
will be governed by how many transactions are involved 
and how completely the cycle is to be mastered. Many 
teachers find it desirable to have the first cycle short and 
simple, realizing that every step will be redone many 
times before the completion of the course. Principles 
that are not thoroughly mastered the first time may be 
dealt with again the second time. 

This first simple cycle provides at least three things: 
(1) experience in classifying data by columns, (2) prac- 
tice in dealing with number combinations, and (3) as- 
sistance in re-establishing study habits after a summer 
vacation. Formal application of the principles of debit 
and credit may be deferred until later. In working 
through this eyele, the student should learn the limita- 
tions of such a system and the need for a more complete 
set of records. The second cycle may well bring in the 
use of several journals and a ledger. 

An accepted principle of learning is that, in so far as 
is possible, each new principle should be introduced in 
a manner in which it is used in an actual true-to-life 
situation. An application of this principle to book- 
keeping means that special journals should be intro- 
duced into the course as early as possible. In a simple 
service business, the cash receipts and cash payments 
journals may be the only special journals used. If cred- 
it is extended, an income journal also may be used. 

A simple method of helping students understand the 
use of journals is to defer the recording of transactions 
in any journal until after the principles of debit and 
credit have been treated in oral drills. In actual prac- 
tice the bookkeeper must decide three things before mak- 
ing his record: (1) what is to be debited, (2) what is to 
be credited, (3) what journal is to be used. The pupil 
should learn early in the course how to make such an 
analysis. The earlier he masters this, the sooner he will 
make real progress. 

An oral exercise limited to the exchange of assets may 
be used to teach that increases in assets are recorded as 
debits and decreases as credits. When this principle is 
established by oral drill, the student is ready to have a 

"transaction involving an increase in an asset and an in- 
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crease in a liability. “he student knows that the increase 
in the asset is recorded as a debit, so he should see that 
the increase in the liability must be recorded as a credit. 
A brief oral drill on transactions of this type should be 
sufficient. The student then is ready for the concept that 
decreases in liabilities are recorded as debits. A similar 
procedure may be used to teach that net worth items are 
handled like liabilities. When this plan is used, the prin- 
ciples of debit and credit are being taught in the manner 
in which they are used in actual practice. 


A few simple statements may be all that is necessary 
to present the use of special journals. The learner should 
not have much difficulty in remembering that all debits 
to cash are recorded in the cash receipts journal and that 
all credits to cash are placed in the cash payments 
journal. Teach from the first that only income trans- 
actions on account are recorded in the income journal. 
Then the form of the journal need not be changed when 
controlling accounts are introduced. 


When a journalizing problem is introduced, have the 
class analyze it orally in terms of debit, credit, and 
journal used before attempting to make any record on 
the books. And before making any entries, be sure that 
the student understands the set up of the journal in- 
volved. This can be done by having him examine a 
model journal. As this model is being examined, have 
the student explain the transaction that served as a basis 
for the entry. In this manner he works with correct. 
patterns before he uses his own journals. Usually it is 
better to take up one journal at a time by analyzing the 
model and then recording an exercise which is limited to 
that journal. When all of the special journals you wish 
to teach have been learned in this manner, it is time to 
consider exercises which involve all the journals. In each 
case, the first exercise that is journalized should be very 


similar to the model that has been analyzed orally in 
class. 

Since the first eyele was handled on a cash basis there 
were no adjustments at the end of the accounting period. 
The second cycle may be conducted on the accrual basis 
so that receivables and payables may be included in the 
general ledger. This means either that transactions must 
be carefully chosen or that adjustments are to be intro- 
duced. Most teachers will want to introduce both ad- 
justing and closing entries during the second time 
through the cycle. If the asset method of handling such 
items as supplies and insurance is used, reversing entries 
may be deferred until later. 

A convenient method of teaching the relationship 
among the steps in the cycle is to arrange a problem so 
that it can be carried through several chapters. Use the 
data of the problem to prepare a set of journals. Have 
the class use this same problem when the ledger is 
presented by posting from the journals already com- 
pleted. Use the same problem later for other parts of 
the cycle. 

Each new step in the cycle should be presented by 
examining a model solution. When the ledger is intro- 
duced, present a model ledger and set of journals. Have 
the class analyze the postings by tracing entries from 
the journal to the ledger of the model solution. This is 
an oral drill and should be conducted before the student 
attempts to post to his own ledger. Only after he has 
established the correct pattern in his mind is he ready 
to post. 

Perhaps the suggestions offered for dealing with the 
first two times through the cycle are sufficient to illus- 
trate a means of making bookkeeping worth-while and 
interesting to the average student. The presentation can 
and should be simple enough to gain the attention and 
interest of all the class. 


OFFICE MACHINE TRAINING 


ADVANCED OFFICE PRACTICE 


Contributed by Peter L. Agnew, Associate Professor of 
Education, New York University, School of Education. 
Editor’s note: There has been much confusion of terminology 

in regard to various phases of Office Practice. Dr. Meehan has 

asked for the opportunity to present some clarifying definitions 
through the medium of his column. Hence, while the title of the 

Service is ‘‘Office Machine Training,’’ it is with real apprecia- 

tion for his effort at clarification that the following statements 

by a well-known authority are presented. 


There are three types of office practice courses: Secre- 
tarial Office Practice, Clerical Office Practice, and Ad- 
vaneed Office Practice. 
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The Secretarial Office Practice course has become 
fairly well crystalized and is now rather generally ac- 
cepted as the ‘‘topping off’’ course for secretarial stu- 
dents. It is a broadly conceived type of course which in- 
cludes a study of typical secretarial activities, including 
handling mail, telephoning, filing, travel information, 
typing of an advanced nature, preparing masters, typ- 
ing stencils, operating duplicating machines, operating 
dictating machines, and operating some of the adding 
and calculating devices. It also usually includes person- 
ality improvement. 

Clerical Office Practice—the office practice course for 
non-secretarial majors, has not fared so well. It should 
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be a required course for all non-secretarial majors who 
are training to be office workers, but it has not yet been 
generally accepted and certainly is not widely offered. 
It, too frequently, has been thought of as being a course 
for students with low ability, and as such, has acquired 
a bad name which it will now have to live down. Its 
- content varies from miscellaneous selections of topics in 
various office activities that can be studied from a text- 
book, to a type of course that is made up solely of a 
study of various office machines. Clerical Office Practice 
has not yet arrived; it needs much more careful study 
and planning by the best minds in our field. 

Advanced Office Practice is really Advanced Clerical 
Office Practice. It is designed to be the second year 
course in a two-year sequence for clerical majors. It 
should provide for specialization in various types of 
office work; it should, for example, provide training for 
highly skilled file clerks, payroll clerks, cost clerks, and 
other special clerks, as well as vocationally efficient dup- 
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licating, dictating, adding and/or calculating, bookkeep- 
ing and billing machine operators. While office machines 
will be a very important part of such a course, it should 
be kept clearly in mind that the training of special 
clerks is the principal objective of the course, and that 
while some of these clerks will operate machines, almost 
all of the time, many clerical*jobs are not necessarily 
machine operating jobs, but jobs that may or may not 
involve the use of one or more office machines as tools. 
This course does not require any additional equipment. 
It can be given in the regular office practice room with 
individual students specializing in various types of work. 
The students should be carefully selected for this type of 
work, the teacher should be unusually competent, and 
the office jobs for which training is given should be those 
in which employment can normally be found in the serv- 
ice area of the school. A careful study of that service 
area will usually readily reveal the types of jobs for 
which training should be offered in the advanced course. 


GENERAL CLERICAL 


HELEN B. BORLAND, Editor 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


BASIC CLERICAL TRAINING DESIRED 
BY BUSINESS 
Contributed by J. Robert Cullinan, Auditor of Receipts, 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
Denver, Colorado. 


General Clerical editor’s note: The following article is part of 
a talk given by J. Robert Cullinan, Auditor of Receipts, Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph Company, Denver, Colorado, 
at the joint National Office Management Association, (Denver 
Chapter)—Business Education Conference held at the University 
of Colorado during the 1947 summer session. 


Ignorance and learning have at least one character- 
istic in common. Each is measurable by its degree. We 
live in a world which is full of misery and ignorance and 
the plain duty of each and all of us is to try to make the 
little corner we influence somewhat less miserab:e and 
somewhat less ignorant than it was before we entered it. 

It may appear presumptuous on my part to attempt 
to tell you anything about the profession of teaching. 
However, I, too, have had some experience, not only with 
teaching, but also with the products of our school sys- 
tem, and while I may not have many ideas relative to 
the improvement of present teaching techniques, I do 
have some ideas on what is wrong with the products of 
the school system that reach Industry. 

It is true that Industry prefers to train its own em- 
ployees, but this preference is born of necessity. You 
will find as many training methods in use as there are 


industries. Some of the methods employed are notably — 


better than others. Generally, factory methods are much 
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more advanced than office methods. Until schools prove 
their ability to furnish competently trained personnel, 
it is doubtful that Industry will relinquish its efforts. 
However, Industry expects that some foundations will 
be found in the training of those they employ. Principal 
skills in this foundation are social skills, ability to con- 


- eentrate, ability to convey information correctly, princi- 


pally through the legible written word, ability to judge 
the worth of work performance. 
Social Skills 

By social skills, the business man means. the ability of 
the employee to get along with fellow workers, with 
supervisors, and with the public. If the employee has 
difficulty in accommodating himself. to the practice of 
social harmony, he becomes the proverbial ‘‘square peg 
in the round hole,’’ creating discord in the group in 
which he is a member. This is not unusual among col- 
lege graduates, many of whom learn in school that they 
are better than their less well educated contemporaries. 
For complete harmony, each must recognize himself as a 
member of the team rather than the star. Petty jealous- 
ies must be avoided and each must give the other the 
same consideration he would like others to give to him. 


Ability to Concentrate 
Ability to concentrate is a characteristic as essential 
in school as in Industry. Inability to concentrate is an 
important reason for failure on the job in business to- 
day. Among the most successful employees in my or- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE 
SECONDARY CURRICULUM 


Contributed by Henry Harap, Associate Director, Divi- 


sion of Surveys and Field Services, George Peabody 


College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Consumer education has been justifiable only as a 
phase of the large program of education for living. The 
aim of consumer education is to raise the level of family 
living by a consideration ef the important individual 
and social problems involved in choosing, buying, and 
using goods and services. 

Consumer education is wide in scope and draws upon 
all the important fields of knowledge and experience. It 
is a phase of general education and, as such, is the same 


for the doctor, teacher, mechanic, artist, farmer, and 


business worker. I am not one of those who would ham- 
string a department by imposing artificial limits upon it. 
If a teacher of commercial education, for example, is 
competent to give a bona-fide course in consumer educa- 
tion, he should be encouraged to do so. 

Consumer education has found its way into the sec- 
ondary schools through the following channels: home 
economics; business education; social studies; science; 
mathematics; separate courses in consumption; and the 
core curriculum. It is safe to say that every liigh school 


includes some consumer education even though it may be | 


very little in many cases. _ 

The most comprehensive survey of the extent of con- 
sumer education was made by Mr. Reign Hadsell of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. His study, 
which included 518 representative secondary schools in 
the nation, showed that consumer education was intro- 
duced into the regular courses in 60 per cent of the 
schools; it was introduced as a separate course, plus one 
or more regular courses in 28 per cent of the schools; 
and it was offered as a separate course in 12 per cent of 
the schools. 

Of 196 schools offering separate courses in consump- 
tion, 46 per cent were in business education ; 17 per cent 
in social studies; 17 per cent in home economies; 8 per 
cent in science; 4 per cent in mathematics; and 8 per 
cent in other departments. Mr. Hadsell found that con- 
sumer education as a separate course in seventy-five per 
cent of the cases is offered in the eleventh or twelfth 
grades. 

Another survey was made by Mr. Mendenhall of the 
Institute for Consumer Education. His study included 
304 high school teachers. Two hundred and thirteen of 
this number taught consumer education in regular 
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courses. Ninety-one taught a separate course in consumer 
education. The subjects in which consumer education is 
taught include the following: commercial subjects, 127 
teachers; home economics, 76 teachers; social studies, 
48 teachers ; economies, 13 teachers; consumer education, 
16 teachers; and science, 6 teachers. Mr. Mendenhall 
estimates that from 5 to 10 per cent of the schools of the 
nation offer consumer education as a separate course. 

The most recent survey that has come to my attention 
was made by W. Harmon Wilson of the Southwestern 
Publishing Company and was reported on March 12, 
1941. Returns were received from 158 representative 
high schools. The department offering consumer educa- 
tion include: social science, 77; home economies, 63; 
commercial subjects, 49; and science, 8. 

Several departments are vying with each other for 
the capture of this new field. Each of these departments 
has begun to stress those elements that are of value to 
the consumer. In several instances, special courses and 
texts have been developed, such as, consumer mathema- 
ties and consumer science. 


Home Economics 

The department of home economics was the pioneer in 
consumer education. Beginning with a limited offering 
of cooking and sewing, it now includes a broad program 
of consumer education. Today home economics stresses 
the purchase and use of food and clothing, the business 
or finanical aspects of the home, the selection and use of 
household materials. Consumer buying is undoubtedly 
an integral part of every course in home economies. For 
this, reason the home economics department has not 
developed as many separate courses in consumption as 
other departments. 


Business Education 

Due to interest in the field of retail selling and ad- 
vertising, the department of business education arrived 
early on the frontier and staked out its claim in this new 
territory. Some of the earliest texts for secondary schools 
were written by leaders in the field of commercial educa- 
tion. About a decade ago when the scope of general 
education began to be expanded to include the major 
activities of human living, the busitiess educators were 
quick to recognize that consumption was one of these 
basic instructional areas. 

Today the department of commercial education leads. 
all other departments in the number of separate courses 
in the field of consumption offered on the secondary level. 
Of the studies which I have reported earlier in this 
paper, roughly half of all the separate courses are taught 
in the field of business education. 
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Social Studies 

Several years ago I made a survey of 150 courses of 
study in the social studies and found that 21 devoted a 
full topic to consumer problems. While this shows a 
relatively minor treatment of this subject, it is indicative 
of a trend which is destined to become universal. The 
topics included in this field are: budgeting, buying, 
housing, advertising, price, savings, investing, and 
standards. 

Science 

The courses in general science and in applied science 
introduced consumption topics as long as fifteen years 
ago. My own study of the problems in consumption 
showed that the field of science included as many as any 
other subject. Some years ago one of my students an- 
alyzed the publications of Consumers’ Research. He 
found 349 scientific terms used in this series of publica- 
tions read by consumers. The number of terms listed 
under physies is slightly larger than those listed under 
chemistry. However, the chemical terms are more im- 
portant because they apply to a larger number of com- 
modities. The biological terms showed the larger useful- 
ness of the human rather than the animal aspects so often 
stressed in the average course. 


Mathematics 

Like the scientists, the mathematicians showed an 
early interest in the application of mathematics to the 
problems of buying goods and services. Some of the early 
books in general mathematics include a treatment of 
such topics as: keeping accounts, life insurance, home 
ownership, borrowing money, ete. Today there are at 
least two books in consumer mathematics. The arithmetic 
of buying is being offered not only in general mathe- 
maties courses to replace algebra, but also as advanced 
courses in the eleventh and twelfth grades. The list of 
topics is extensive and includes insurance, investment, 
real estate, borrowing money, taxes, budgets and ac- 
counts, installment buying, owning or renting, wages, 


travel, ete. 
Industrial Arts 


We have relatively few studies to show exactly what 
aspects of consumption are included in the industrial arts. 
However, I am certain from my general acquaintance 
with this field that the teachers of the arts are becoming 
more consumer-minded. As a consumer of art, a lay 
person buys clothing, textiles, and jewelry; he buys 
pictures, floor coverings, hangings, and other objects for 

(Continued on page 47) 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
‘California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


MERCHANDISING COURSES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Business edueators and school administrators know 


that many graduates and others are taking positions in 
stores without having received training in the schools. 
They know also that many students who have received 
training in other fields of business education eventually 
secure a selling position. 

In order to help in analyzing the factors in this situa- 
tion, two questions are being asked of the readers of the 
Forum. Replies will be appreciated and should be ad- 
dressed to the Associate Editor in Charge of this sec- 
tion. These questions are: 

(1) What’s the reason for the lack of merchandising 
training courses in secondary schools? 

(2) What’s the answer to increasing the merchandise 
offerings in secondary schools? 

The results of this study will be published in this sec- 
tion of the UBEA Forum. 
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SALESPEOPLE—MIND YOUR “B’s AND Q’s” 


Every customer appreciates the services of a well in- 
formed and courteous salesperson. We recognize imme- 
diately the ability of a salesperson to describe the mer- 
chandise to us in terms of its advantages—which, looked 
at from the viewpoint of the person behind the counter, 
are its selling points. 

It requires knowledge of the merchandise and skill in 
interpreting its features for the salesperson to secure the 
confidence of the customer. The time and effort spent by 
the salesperson in learning his merchandise and how to 
convey information about it in selling situations will be 
well repaid in personal satisfaction and the building of a 
personal trade, or ‘‘PT,’’ as it is known on the sales 
floor. 

“B’s and Q’s” 

This brings us to ‘‘B’s and Q’s’’ for salespeople. 

“B”’ is for BENEFITS—what the merchandise or 
service gives to or does for the customer, such as: eco- 
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nomical operation; time saving; convenience ; security ; 
safety; comfort; warmth; attractive appearance; good 
styling; more wear or longer life; pride of ownership ; 
delicious flavor; better health; ease of operation; ad- 
mired by others; keeps fresh; distinctive; gracious liv- 
ing; speeds kitchen time; saving of money; rich mellow 
lather; accident free; polishes while cleaning ; labor sav- 
ing; ease of installation; compact; ready to use; dura- 
ble; suitable; rare; striking; crisp; exclusive and pleas- 
ing. 

These are examples of merchandise appeals—benefits 
or advantages to the customer. They can be discovered 
by the alert salesperson from the merchandise itself, 
from merchandise information cireulars put out by man- 
ufacturer or distributor, from training sessions or de- 
partment meetings, from advertisements, trade publica- 
tions, or from other salespeople. In many instances, the 
questions asked by customers will indicate the features 
which may be brought out during a sale. 

**Q”’ is for QUALITIES—something which the mer- 
chandise has or is—such as, all wool; fleecy nap; moth 
proofed ; rubber blades; year’s supply of ink; touch tim- 
ing; fidelity reception; temperature control; shatter- 
proof lens; raglan sleeve; ball-bearing rubber-tired 
wheels; air filter; chrome mountings; artistic lines; 
hand-rubbed finish ; stainless steel; radiant heating; au- 
tomatic record-changing ; aluminum-lined food chamber ; 
‘‘heats in 30 seconds’’; leak-proof construction; self- 
winding cord; and hydramatie shift. 

What is the relationship between ‘‘B’s and Q’s’’? 


The answer to this question is simple. The ‘‘Q’s’’ (qual- 
ities) back up the ‘‘B’s’’ (benefits). In other words, 
the benefit explains how the constructional, style, or 
other feature of the merchandise (its qualities) will be 
of advantage to the customer’, or what the customer may 
expect to gain or derive from purchasing the merchan- 
dise. The benefits are selling points of the merchandise 
expressed in terms of customer advantage or of econom- 
ical and psychological values. 


Merchandise Analysis 


How can this information be used in a selling situa- 
tion? Experienced salespersons know that the customer 
wants to know, first of all, the BENEFITS—secondly, 
the technical features of construction and operation. 

Many customers buy largely on the basis of benefits— 
the utility or satisfaction which will be derived from the 
merchandise. Others want to know about the physical 
features of the merchandise in addition to learning its 
benefits. 

In order to assist salespeople to learn about their mer- 
chandise and to get this information across to the cus- 
tomer, a B and Q sheet may be used. This sheet may 
be distributed by the owner of the business or the buyer 
or department head in a large store. 

The item of merchandise which is being studied is 
placed on the left hand column while its benefits and 
qualities are listed in the appropriate columns. Fol- 
lowing is a copy of a B and Q sheet with illustrations: 


(Continued on page 48) 


Office Standards and Co-operation 
With Business 


(Nore By StTanparDs’ Epitor: It is difficult, of course, to con- 
dense into this short space all the material found in the Business 
Education section of the ‘‘Ohio High School Standards.’’ Enough 
is given here, however, to indicate certain guide lines. The editor 
of this page is eager to have criticism regarding these standards. 
Boil your remarks, or your own state standards, down to basic 
essentials and send them to Harm Harms, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio.) 


OHIO HIGH SCHOOL STANDARDS FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Wade Bash, State Director for Business Education—Ohio 


When the Ohio High School Standards for Adminis- 
tration were revised and published early in 1946, the 
sections on curricula were deleted. It was planned to 
issue separate monographs on each of the major teach- 
ing areas. The main purpose therein is to provide a set 
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of standards for each individual teacher. The Business 
Edueation Standards have been revised, published, and 
were distributed during September. 

It is not intended that this set of standards should be 
a finished product for no curriculum program is ever 
completed in a final sense. Furthermore, ‘‘standardiza- 
tion,’’ as such, is not the end in view—these criteria are 
simply to be used as a guide or framework to bring about 
a greater semblance of continuity and uniformity which 
should run throughout the state from one school to an- 
other. It has only been possible to incorporate a few 
suggestions and factors which may contribute toward 
improving classroom situations and teaching techniques; 
however, an enthusiastic, progressive, alert teacher will 
develop or discover his own techniques with these stand- 
ards as a guide. 
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No other group of high school pupils and graduates 
has more opportunity to meet and work with the pub- 
lic in various business capacities than those from our 
Business Education departments. Their contributions 
to the business and economic welfare of any community 
are immeasurable. Over 35 per cent of all high school 
pupils in Ohio take some training in Business Education. 
Consequently, the Business Education department could 
well become the ‘‘advertising factor in the window dis- 
play of public relations’’ in most high schools. 

It is hoped that the all-inclusive term Business Edu- 
cation will soon replace the time-worn title of Commer- 
cial Education which rather narrowly included only the 
three skilled subjects, namely, shorthand, typewriting, 
and bookkeeping. When the philosophy of a school is 
under consideration, Business Education should not be 
isolated from general education. It should be thought of 
and considered as an integral part of the whole process 
of general education because what may seem to be voca- 
tional for one person’s use may well be personal, gen- 
eral, or cultural for that of another. 

These standards attempt to define Business Education 
in terms of three areas as follows: 

1. Basic business training (Non-vocational) 

2. Office occupations—stenography, typing, bookkeep- 

ing, and clerical training. 

3. Distributive occupations—salesmanship, merchan- 

dising, advertising, ete. 

All of the recommended requirements are stated in 
terms of irreducible minimums. Many schools will find 
it desirable and possible to exceed them. 


Basic Business Training 

This is a phase of Business Education which should 
enable a pupil to understand, to appreciate, and to per- 
form intelligently the business functions of living, ir- 
respective of the particular vocation followed. It is es- 
sential to the needs of all persons and is, therefore, a 
contribution to general education. It follows then that 
the content is non-vocational in nature. In the past, the 
subject has often been known as general business, junior 
business, introduction to business training, ete. 

Inasmuch as new subjects continue to crowd the high 
school curriculum while old courses are seldom ever de- 
leted, it is intended that this offering should incorporate 
several individual subjects, namely, economics, consum- 
er education, general salesmanship, and business law. 
It is recommended that two courses be given, one in the 
9th grade and the other in the 12th year. The success 
of the course will depend upon the proper selection of 
source material and a good business-trained teacher. The 
course has oftentimes been a failure because it was 
wished off on a teacher from another department or as- 
signed to a business teacher who was trained in the 
skilled subjects only. 

Office Occupations 

Words per minute in the classroom must be translated 

into production in business and grades in school into 
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mailability in the office. Hence, in the final analysis, 
speed and accuracy resolve themselves into the produc- 
tion of mailable material. Consequently, the emphasis 
in the new standards in the office occupations is placed 
upon mailability or usability of the materials produced. 

The objective for personal use as well as for vocational 
typing are considered to be very similar during the first 
year. Only in the larger school where entire classes can 
be organized in each area are separate classes recom- 
mended. 

Minimum speed requirements in typing have been set 
up in terms ef gross words per minute as follows: 
1st semester 20 gross WPM— 5 min. test—1.0 error PM 
2d semester 30 gross WPM— 5 min. test—1.0 error PM 
3d semester 35 gross WPM—10 min. test—1.0 error PM 
4th semester 40 gross WPM—10 min. test—1.0 error PM 


One-half unit of credit per year is recommended for 
typing classes which meet five periods a week. Some 
schools on the so-called hour period have raised a ques- 
tion concerning an increase in the amount of credit to be 
allowed. There are several reasons why a change should 
not be recommended at this time: North Central Asso- 
ciation regulations, the present static or even declining 
use of the hour period, and a competitive conflict in 
amount of credit offered in other areas. 

The perfect-copy plan is no longer recommended in 
typing. Correcting pupil typing technique is more im- 
portant than correcting papers. Securing obsolete busi- 
ness forms from business firms to be filled in for prac- 
tice is a practical aid in addition to straight-matter copy 
work. 

Shorthand is primarily a vocational subject and should 
be offered for two years. It should not be started earlier 
than in the 11th grade. Schools are encouraged to give 
increased attention to guidance and selection of pupils 
for this skilled subject. Selection can be greatly aided 
by the student’s high school record, particularly English. 
Some schools may wish to use a shorthand prognosis test 
as a third factor. 

To receive credit for first year shorthand, pupils 
should be able to write new material dictated at 60 
WPM for three minutes on standard word count of 1.4 
syllables, and transcribed with 90 per cent accuracy. 

The following minimum standards should be accom- 
plished during the second year: 

3rd semester—Dictation range on new matter from 

60 WPM and up for five minutes—-standard word 
count of 1.4 syllables—transcribed with 95 per cent 
accuracy. 

4th semester—Dictation range on new matter from 80 

WPM and up for five minutes—standard word 
count of 1.4 syllables—transcribed with 95 per cent 
accuracy. 

Provision for a class in clerical office practice should 
include all pupils who wish to become typists, file clerks, 
office machine operators, general office clerks, and those 
who find they lack aptitude for shorthand and bookkeep- 
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ing. In addition, bookkeeping and stenography pupils 
should take this course with emphasis to be placed upon 
certain phases of the training which is applicable to 
each of them. Stenography pupils should receive most 
of their transcription training in either a separate tran- 
scription class or in advanced typing. 

Business teachers and administrators are encouraged 
to train stenographers and minimize the emphasis which 
has been attached to secretarial training in high school. 
The practice of allowing credit in office practice for 
pupils who work in the office or for various administra- 
tors is urgently discouraged. 

The main objective to be accomplished in office prac- 
tice is to provide opportunities for training in the many 
routine clerical tasks and on office machines which the 
majority of office workers perform in the average office. 

It is recommended that bookkeeping be offered for one 
year in most schools either in the 11th or 12th grade. 
In a few of the larger city schools, a second year can be 
justified if pupils definitely plan to study accounting in 
college, expect to enter public accounting work after 
graduation, or pursue a bookkeeping job with a business 
firm. 

Distributive Occupations 

General salesmanship is offered with a view toward 
developing the following objectives, regardless of wheth- 
er one ever plans to be a seller of merchandise. 

1. To develop personality and character. 

2. To better understand how to work with all types 

of people. 

3. To provide an opportunity to investigate the broad 

scope of the selling field. 

4. To create and develop satisfactory business atti- 

tudes. 

5. To train students to perform fundamental selling 

functions. 

Retail selling becomes more specific in its approach in 
training salespeople. It adopts the view that the sales 
person of the future will be an intelligent adviser to the 
American consumer. The modern conception holds that 
retailing is a body of information and principles to be 
practiced for the consumer, not on the consumer; that 
the storekeeper serves himself best who serves the cus- 
tomer best. 


Methods and techniques for courses in selling tend to 
differ considerably from those used in teaching academic 
subjects. Strong emphasis is placed upon demonstration. 
In the field of retailing, as well as in the office ocecupa- 
tion, considerable attention is given to cooperative on- 
the-job training and experience. 


The Fundamentals 


There is considerable lack of agreement and much 
mixed feeling regarding the effectiveness with which 
pupils are trained in business arithmetic, business Eng- 
lish, spelling, and handwriting. Some teachers and au- 
thorities believe these fundamental tool skills should be 
developed within the basic academic subject matter 
areas; others believe that supplementary training must 
be given in these skills in the Business Edueation de- 
partment before certain business subjects of a skilled 
nature can be taught; while still others think certain 
objectives in the fundamental skilled subjects should be 
upheld, taught, and required by all teachers in all areas. 
In the final analysis, local school and community needs 
and conditions should determine which course to follow. 
In any ease, regardless of the alibis which justify cer- 
tain present day weaknesses in the fundamentals, econ- 
tinued study and research are needed to improve these 
shorteomings which are so prevalent among so many pu- 
pils. Business Education must be ready and able to as- 
sume its share of the responsibility for solving this di- 
lemma even though present solutions are not evident. 

Even though this set of standards for Business Edu- 
cation contains many improvements and extensions not 
found in the 1937 edition, the various working commit- 
tees fully realize that the present issue contains many 
inherent weaknesses and lacks complete development in 
certain areas. With the help of all business teachers and 
other interested persons, experience and constructive 
criticism should point the way to further needed im- 
provements and developments in Business Education. 


This article is a reprint from the 1947 fall issue of the Ohio 
Business Teacher. This magazine is published twice yearly by 
the Ohio Business Teachers’ Association. The Ohio High School 
Standards for Business Education are not available for general 
distribution except in Ohio. 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE EDITORS 


February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basic Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. Carolina. 

April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 
ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 
fornia. 

May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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JESSIE GRAHAM, Editor 

Supervisor Business Education 

Adult and Vocational Education Division 
Los Angeles City Schools 


TERMINAL EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Phebe Ward, Harper, 1947, 282 pp. $2.50. 


Business educators are committed to a policy of school- 
community cooperation. Much pioneering has been done 
in setting up advisory committees, making community 
surveys, carrying forward cooperative training programs, 
and conducting follow-up studies. The community-co- 
operation experiences of many educators have been in- 
corporated into this step-by-step guide to the develop- 
ment of terminal education in junior colleges. The 
techniques can easily be applied, too, to business educa- 
tion, or to any other vocational field, on any school level. 

This is only one of the publications arising out of a 
study of terminal education sponsored by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Others will follow. 

The stage for the detailed helps on how to secure com- 
munity cooperation is set in an introductory chapter on 
the philosophy of terminal education. Miss Ward sees 
a parallel in the history of high school education. By 
1939, social and economic forces in the United States had 


UNITED SERVICES 


BOOK REVIEWS 


succeeded in raising the enrollment in high schools to 
seven million students, for four-fifths of whom high 
school edueation was terminal. Now, these same forees— 
changing population, increased technology, and Ameri- . 
can faith in education—are exerting their influence upon 
post-high school education. Consequently, there is a 
growing number of students for whom terminal junior 
college education must be provided. 

Some of the procedures advocated are: making com- 
munity surveys; utilizing community resources ; planning 
cooperative work programs; guiding selected students 
into terminal courses; evaluating general education pro- 
grams; testing aptitudes; and providing placement, fol- 
low-up and extension services. Each of these topics is 
treated in a separate chapter. 

The literature of terminal education in the junior 
college is growing. Articles on community cooperation 
in business education are appearing more and more 
frequently. In no other publication among them, how- 
ever, are there available so many detailed guides to 
planning and administering the program of terminal 
education in the junior college. 


Applying business law to 


everyday, personal problems— 


Written especially for the student, viewed as a consumer, this 


new text stresses the application of business law to everyday © 


personal affairs and problems, such as buying or renting a 


house, buying a car, taking out insurance, and similar situa- 


tions. Throughout, it follows the consumer approach, present- 


ing its material from the buyer’s, rather than the seller’s view- 


By Skar, Schneider 


and Palmer 


e Flexible unit organization adapts the book to a 
year’s or a semester’s course. 


e Functional helps to study include projects, study 
guides, questions, problems, and topics. 


e Correlated visual aids — motion pictures and 
filmstrips — are listed and described. 


OcTOBER, 1947 


further 


information 


point. Recent legislation is fully treated. Numerous modern 


illustrations emphasize doing situations. 


Write 


,, | BOOK Co., 


330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING 


Marion M. Lamb, South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, 1947, 213 pp. $2.00. 


Work simplification, job instructor training, and other 
procedures developed in government service, business, 
and industry have been applied here and there to the 
teaching of business subjects. In general, however, it 
is difficult for the average teacher, especially the be- 
ginning teacher, to find time to organize his work along 
these newer lines even though he has attended workshops 
and conferences concerned with them. 

Marion Lamb is happily situated to bring these helps 
to the teacher of typewriting. Not only has she studied 
intensively the needs of the beginning teacher of type- 
writing, but she has had recent experiences in training 
government clerical employees. Her book, then, presents 
the newest planning techniques applied to the teaching 
of typewriting. 

All through the book this orderly, time-saving planning 
is evident. Starting with the three responsibilities of the 


REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 
IN ACCOUNTING 


(Mimeographed, Bound) 


Presented in three volumes—Vol. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. ‘Bryan, C.P.A., and Vols. II 
and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C.P.A. and Edward J. 
Koestler, C.P.A.—these texts provide outstanding material 
for— 5 

Practitioners: For “refresher” and reference 


purposes 
C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
problems, constituting the “cases.” The problems are 
analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 

Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 

Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
gressive; hence any volume may be used independently. 

Price. List price, $4.75 for Vol. I, and $4.25 each for 
Vols. II and III, f.o.b. New York. When adopted for 
classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
teachers keys to the supplemental test propositions are 
provided. 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
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teacher and ending with plans for his self-improvement, 
work simplification procedures are applied. 

The teacher is encouraged to ask the questions, ‘‘ why, 

what, where, when, who, and how,’’ in studying his three 
responsibilities : 
(1) planning instruction; (2) giving instruction; (3) 
checking the results of instruction. Likewise, in follow- 
ing the sections on skill building, he is introduced to five 
rules: (1) set the stage for learning; (2) place first im- 
portance on correct techniques; (3) increase skill through 
short, intensive efforts; (4) establish skill through plenty 
of individual practice; and (5) follow-through with 
remedial practice. Also, he will find that the material on 
job instruction is based upon an analysis of common 
typing jobs, and that outlines used in the TWI program 
are applied to the improvement of instruction in type- 
writing. 

Then, too, there are new ideas for grading. The 
grading advocated by Miss Lamb includes separate con- 
sideration of the various course objectives, among them 
cooperative attitudes and proficiency in performance of 
certain jobs such as centering material on paper of speci- 
fied sizes, with the teacher’s comments on the student’s 
progress presented in a summary statement. 

Finally, there is a practical chapter on classroom man- 
agement followed by 70 pages on guidance toward self- 
improvement of the teacher; with lists of films, supplies, 
standards, tests, references, a typewriting certificate, and 
a self-rating chart. 

The new teacher will, of course, realize that this book 
does not supplant the textbook, but that it is an orderly 
guide for not only the first year, but for all the years of 
a teaching career. 


AMERICA’S NEEDS AND RESOURCES 


J. Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, The Twentieth Cen- — 


tury Fund, New York, 1947, 812 pp. $5.00. (Synop- 
sis, “USA 1950-1960,” in Business Week, April 26, 
1947. Reprints, McGraw-Hill, 25 cents. Summary in, 
“How Well Can Americans Live?” Fortune, May, 
1947, pp. 124-132). 


This ‘‘statistical extravaganza,’’ a fact book for the 
American economy, covers the total income and output 
of the United States at the end of World War II pro- 
jected into the decade between 1950-60. It shows how 
well the American people will be able to live if they use 
their resources intelligently. Here is a wealth of informa- 
tion for the teacher of general business subjects. 


The Consumer Education Study’s co-operative report, 
The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Educa- 
tion, will be sent without charge to UBEA members who 
request a copy from their Executive Secretary. 
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There is a direct way to obtain the best shorthand training for your students—by 


teaching THOMAS NATURAL SHORTHAND. 


This system is simple and direct because it follows the STANDARD WRITING 


PATTERN. This pattern, found only in the Thomas System, enables students to write 
readily all words, including the new or unfamiliar, thus developing confident shorthand 
writers from the beginning of the course. Confidence grows naturally and rapidly as 
students experience the ease of applying the dependable, one-way writing principle. 


What is this amazingly simple, one-way STANDARD WRITING PATTERN? It 


1. Write the first consonant sound of the word. 
2. Indicate the next following vowel. 

3. Write the remaining consonants of the word as heard and omit the vowels. 
4. 


Indicate with short, straight lines, definitely sounded 
beginning vowels in words of more than one syllable. 


Thoms 


SECOND 


| | TRODUCTORY 
READINGS 


DICTIONARY | 


THOMAS 


PHRASE BOOK 


is a fixed formula applied to sound sequences by observing these easy rules: 


Examples of the application of these rules— 


WORD 

lay 

late lat 
later latr 
lateral Jatrl 
laborer labrr 
material matrl 
infinite infint 
gondola gondla 
edify edifi 


IN THOMAS YOU WRITE 


The line of Thomas Shorthand texts and supplementary 
books is your line of least resistance in maintaining the stu- 
dent’s interest and attention from the start and throughout the 


course. 


Since this series of streamlined texts is being enthusiasti- 


cally adopted by schools through- 
out the country, we suggest that 
you likewise investigate its mer- 
its. Write today for descriptive 
price list, form TNS-3. Remem- 
ber that the Thomas Shorthand 
line is your line of least resistance 
in helping students achieve peak 
proficiency and increased em- 


ployability. 


Write today for de- 
tails about the as- 
toundingly simple, 
FREE, home study 


course for teachers. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The first public showing of the new Text-Films pro- 
duced by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., was 

held on July 29 at the McGraw-Hill Building before an 
audience of leading educators in the field of teacher 


Doers Your SCHOOL 


turn out stenographers who can training. Distinguished guests included teachers and 
read their notes; administrators from Columbia University, New York 

i University, the College of the City of New York, Queens 
teach a note-taking system that can College, Adelphi College, Yale University, Princeton 
be learned in two months; University, New Jersey State Teachers College, Uni- 
: . 2 versity of Pennsylvania, Brooklyn College, the New 
give your academic students an oppor York City Board of Education and the New York State 


tunity to learn a legible, fast note- 


taking system that is really practical epartment of Education 


The films previewed are the first of several series of 


? 
for personal use? audio-visual teaching materials to be released this fall 
IF NOT by McGraw-Hill. Each series is designed for direct 
correlation with a specific textbook. The films seen at 


this showing are part of a series based on the textbook, 

Student Teaching by Dr. Raleigh Schorling, School of 

HY-SPEED LONGH AN D Education, University of Michigan. This series, consist- 
ing of five 16mm sound motion pictures and five silent 

; follow-up filmstrips is recommended for pre-service and 

Complete information sent free. in-service teacher training courses. 

The motion pictures in this teacher training series 


HY-SPEED LONGHAND CO. present classroom situations based on the experiences 


Dept. U of teachers everywhere. The films analyze and evaluate 
251 EUCLID AVE. TRENTON 9, N. J. certain teaching techniques rising out of these situations, 


(Continued on page 47) 


your curriculum should include 


—— 
‘Cwo Ways TO ENRICH YOUR 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 (Less School Discount) 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 


This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 

The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less School Discount) 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 


It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 
to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 
For complete information, write to 


rexteook vivision Charles R.Hadley Company > pathfinders 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO -  .ATLANTA - SEATTLE - PORTLAND 
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SMALL BUSINESS AIDS 


The series of U. S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tions which deal with specific practices of business opera- 
tion is issued under the name of ‘‘Small Business Aids.’’ 
This is a continuing series prepared by the Office of 
Small Business for the use of counselors in the field of- 
fices and others. The Small Business Aids are of two 
kinds: first, abstracts or condensations of articles from 
business papers, trade journals, Government reports, 
and from other authoritative sources; and second, case 
studies based upon the successful solution of business 
problems in a particular enterprise. These case studies 
are an aid in assisting businessmen to solve similar prob- 
lems in management. 

UBEA Forvm readers will recall the excellent state- 
ment of the functions of the Office of Small Business 
which appeared in the April issue and the partial list of 
aids published in the May Forum. Individual copies of 
these aids may be secured, without cost, from the near- 
est field office (UBEA Forum, May 1947, page 23). 
UBEA members are urged to make full utilization of 
the facilities offered by the Office of Small Business. 


No. 329 Things to Watch for in Cashing Checks 
No. 326 Getting Into the Trucking Business 

No. 322 Building a Mailing List 

No. 309 Advertising for More Sales 

No. 293 The Meaning of Stock-Turn 

No. 281 Business Pitfalls to Avoid 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests) 
under joint sponsorship of 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of six major office areas—filing, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. A funda- 
mentals and general information test is complimentary when 
used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual 


$2.00 
Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area... $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


A descriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Marketing 
‘““KNOW-HOW”’ 


_ IN TEXT AND REFERENCE 


. . . a modern treatment of 


ADVERTISING 


ALBERT WESLEY FREY. Comprehensive new 
text and reference for advertising and business 


students. 
“One of the most complete and scholarly general 
texts on advertising . .. I can recommend it with 


very few exceptions.”—Professor G. B. Hotchkiss, 
Chairman, Department of Marketing, New York Uni- 
versity. ‘‘Shows a sound grasp of ethics and me- 
chanies of advertising.’’—Tide 120 illus. _. $5.00 


Successful Mail Selling 


HAROLD P. PRESTON. Tried, proved methods 
and rules of mail selling used by suecessful mail 
order firms, written by a mail order specialist and 
consultant. Contents inelude list building, prie- 
ing, record keeping, collecting, catalog making, and 
other topics. Illustrated. $3.00 


Elements of Retail Selling 


PAUL H. NYSTROM. A beginning course in retail 
selling arranged in the approximate progression of an 
employee working his way up. Information covers 
what the retail business expects of a new employee, 
how to improve selling personality, and the psychology 
of retail selling. Tested learning aids add to the 
book’s value. Illustrated. $2.40 


Merchandising Guide 


M. DAVID POTTER. For use in or out of class, a 
book on the required figure work of merchandising. 
Offers organized help in mastering a subject which 
eannot be satisfactorily picked up in an unsystematic 
way. Problems develop skill in applying the prin- 
ciples and methods involved. $2.00 


Getting into Foreign Trade 


EUGENE VAN CLEEF. Brief, clear, unadorned 
picture of foreign trade operations. Gives practical 
guidance not only for those who want to learn how 
to get started in the export-import business, but to 
future career men in business or government. $2.50 


x 
Getting a Job in Advertising 


JAMES D. WOOLF. Straight-from-the-shoulder, 
valuable pointers for those who are interested not 
only in getting into advertising, but in finding the 
most favorable spot for their particular aptitudes. $2.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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BE UNITED - BOOST UNITED - JOIN TODAY 


To the Executive Secretary 
United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed herewith please find dues for membership in the United Business Education Association as follows: 

(Circle appropriate date.) 

Charter membership renewal for the year ending July 31, 1948, Nov. 30, 1948, Feb. 28, 1949. $2.00. 
Membership for the year ending July 31, 1948. $2.00. This is a new application. 

_.......Charter membership in UBEA Research Foundation. $3.00. 

Charter membership in U.B.E.A.A. $3.00. 


Name Title 
Type 
or Mailing Address: Street 
Print 
Zone State 
Check $ 
Money order $. Make check payable to: 
Cash $ UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Coming Soon! 
: COLLEGE TYPING by Esta Ross Stuart 


Designed to get maximum results in minimum time in any college typing course, 
COLLEGE TYPING is the result of four years’ extensive research and experimenta- 
tion. The entire alphabet is taught in six lessons using 130 of the most frequently 
used words. Clear, brief instructions supplemented by numerous illustrations enable 
the student to make immediate use of his typing skill in his college assignments. 
The preparation of manuscripts, theses, tables, reports, and minutes are all carefully 
explained and fully illustrated. 


Recommended—Principles and Techniques for Directing the Learning of Typewriting by Odell and Stuart 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


UBEA ACTION 


First Full Council Elected 


Regular members of UBEA had the 
privilege of voting, for the first time, 
by mail ballot for three members of 
the National Council for Business 
Education which is the executive com- 
mittee. The persons whose names 
are listed first, second, and third for 
each district were elected to the three-, 
two-, and one-year terms respectively. 


District 1— Northeastern 
Frank Ash, University of Connecti- 
eut, Storrs 
Vern Frisch, Albert Leonard High 
School, New Rochele, New York 
Paul Lomax, Chairman, Department 
of Business Education, New York 
University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


District 2— Mid Atlantic 

Bert Card, Orange High School, 
Orange, New Jersey 

S. Gordon Rudy, State Supervisor of 
Business Education, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Foster W. Loso, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Edueation, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey 


District 3 — Southern 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
J. E. Johnson, High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 
Parker Liles, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia 


District 4— Central 

Gladys Bahr, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Albert C. Fries, School of Education, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Tllinois 

Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana 


District 5 — Western 
Cecil Puckett, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado 
Icie B. Johnson, Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas 
Mary Bell, Ponca City Senior High 
School, Ponea City, Okla. 
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HAMDEN L. FORKNER, President 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner Re-elected 

The National Council for Business 
Edueation, at its annual meeting held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, July 6, unani- 
mously reelected Dr. Hamden lL. 
Forkner as president of the United 
Business Education Association. Al- 
though Dr. Forkner requested that 
his name be withdrawn because of his 
conviction that there are many capa- 
ble business educators who should be 
considered for the office, the Council 
members persuaded him to reconsider 
and permit his name to remain in 
nomination. He was unopposed for 
the office. 

Dr. Albert C. Fries, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, was 
elected vice president. Dr. Fries is a 


District 6 — Pacifie 
Edwin Swanson, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, Calif. 

John N. Given, Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Edue., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Clara Voyen, Albany High School, 

Albany, Oregon 

The new National Council will hold 
its first session in Atlantie City, New 
Jersey, on February 20, 1948. The 
officers of the National Council for 
Business Education, Ine., are also the 
officers of the Association. They were 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
Council in July. 


RUTH GRIFFITH, Treasurer 


ALBERT C. FRIES, Vice President 


past president of the Chicago Area 
Business Educators’ Association, 
UBEA State Director for Illinois, and 
is a member of the Executive Board 
of the National Business Teachers As- 
sociation. His many professional 
achievements qualify him for this 
office of honor and responsibility. 

Miss Ruth Griffith, McKinley High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was the 
Council’s choice for treasurer. She 
succeeds Mr. John E. Whiteraft, State 
Department of Education, Albany, 
New York. Miss Griffith is Iowa’s 
Director for UBEA and a member of 
the National Council for Business 
Education. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


Annual Luncheon 
Hanna‘s Address Highlights Session 


The United Business Education 
Association held its annual luncheon 
in connection with the National Edu- 
eation Association Convention in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on July 7. 


Miss Gladys Bahr, Withrow High 
School, Cincinnati, served as chair- 
man of the hostess committee and pre- 
sided over the luncheon at the Cin- 
cinnati Club. Brief reports of the 
UBEA activities were presented by 
the following: Affiliation—Dr. Cecil 
Puckett; Testing Program—Miss 
Mildred Taft; Publications— Mr. 
Harold D. Fasnacht ; Future Business 
Leaders of America—Mrs. Beulah 
Dalton Harwell; New Divisions—Mr. 
Verne Frisch; and National Head- 
quarters—Mr. Hollis P. Guy. 


Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, head of the 
department of business education, 
Ohio State University. Columbus, 
Ohio, was the luncheon speaker. Dr. 
Hanna chose as his subject, ‘‘Criti- 
cism Can Be Unjust.’’ 


In his address, Dr. Hanna acknowl- 
edged the real help and guidance 
business teachers have received from 
representatives of business and for- 
ward-looking groups of business men; 
but at the same time he did not hesi- 
tate to point out that some of the criti- 
cisms made of business teachers, of 
the graduates of our schools, and of 
education as a whole, are not justified. 
Careless statements such as ‘‘The 
schools are inferior to what they were 
twenty years ago,’’ ‘‘The schools are 
turning out clock-watching bobby- 
sockers, not office workers,’’ ‘‘The 
three R’s have gone the way of the 
little red school house, and we now 
have the three I’s—illiteracy, illegi- 
bility, and inaccuracy,’’ indicates a 
real lack of understanding of the 
nature and needs of the present-day 
high-school population. He thinks 
that business teachers should inform 
employers who are guilty of such 
comments, that the character of our 
secondary school population has 
changed tremendously in the last 
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twenty years; that the change has not 
only been in numbers but even more 
markedly in the social and cultural 
background of the pupils as well as 
in their aptitudes and interests; and 
that the solution can only be found, 
as stated repeatedly by Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Columbia University, in 
reorganizing the curriculum to recog- 
nize and provide the kind of educa- 
tion young Americans need—not the 
kind of education some college or uni- 
versity dictates as fulfilling its en- 
trance requirements. 

In one city, representatives of a 
firm which employed a large number 
of high school graduates annually 
complained rather vociferously about 
the inadequacy of the preparation of 
these employees. The firm was asked 
to provide a list of recent graduates 
whom they had employed for office 
work and who had not proven satis- 
factory on the job. When the list 
was checked with the school records, 
it was found that a very large per- 
centage of the employees had not had 
business instruction in high school 
nor other preparation in school for 
the work for which they were hired 
by the firm. The major portion of the 
remaining employees had _ inferior 
records in their business courses and 
would not have been recommended by 
the school for the type of work for 
which they were employed. Dr. 
Hanna said, ‘‘The point is simply this 
—employers have no grounds for 
criticising the unprepardness of job 
applicants when they have not so 
much as taken the time to check with 
the school regarding the preparation 
of the individual for the specific type 
of work for which the applicant is 
being considered. This is an impor- 
tant point and one that we should 
have no hesitancy whatsoever in mak- 
ing clear to employers.”’ 

Another criticism which employers 
frequently make concerns lack of en- 
thusiasm and willingness of the office 
workers to adapt themselves quickly 
to routine and responsibilities of the 
job. Dr. Hanna believes that many 
employers are unaware of the job 
adjustment problems and should do 


more to assist the new employees than 
merely showing them where to hang 
their coats and hats. He said, ‘‘Em- 
ployers must be told that most busi- 
ness teachers have long recognized the 
adjustment problems and have made 
efforts to do something about them 
through the promotion of part-time- 
work-experience programs. In the 
development of these programs, how- 
ever, business teachers re- 
peatedly been placed on the defensive ; 
we have had to sell employers, we 
have had to solicit their co-operation, 
and we have had to tolerate a con- 
descending attitude on their part. 
Any employer who recognizes the ad- 
justment problem and realizes his re- 
sponsibility in respect to this problem, 
should recognize that co-operating in 
a work-experience training program 
represented an opportunity, not a 
benevolent gesture.’’ 

In his closing remarks, Dr. Hanna 
stated that business teachers should 
not go on the defensive every time that 
criticism is offered nor that they 
should seek the opportunity to in- 
terpret business education to em- 
ployers for the purpose of defending 
all of their practices because some are 
not defensible. He urged that more 
conferences be established, such as 
the one conducted this summer on the 
Ann Arbor campus of the University 
of Michigan, where representatives of 
business educators work together for 
the best interest of education and the 
employment community. 

The luncheon was attended by busi- 
ness teachers from all geographical 
areas in the United States. The Na- 
tional Council for Business Education 
approved plans for holding three 
sessions at the 1948 convention. The 
meetings will be scheduled for the 
same city and date as selected by the 
National Education Association for its 
annual meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 
Urge all business teachers to support 
UBEA. 
Attend your state meeting and vote 
for UBEA affiliation. | 
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HAROLD D. FASNACHT, Editor 
The National Business Education Quarterly 


Quarterly Becomes Official Maga- 


zine of New Divisions 


Harold D. Fasnacht has been ap- 
pointed editor of The National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly. Mr. Fas- 
nacht sueceeds Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, who has edited the 
magazine since October 1944. He will 
be assisted by a staff of prominent 
business educators. An announce- 
ment of the staff will appear in the 
next issue of the UBEA Forum. 

The new Quarterly editor is a mem- 
ber ef the administrative staff of the 
Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, 
Colorado. He served as national mem- 
bership director for the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Edueation in 1945- 
46 and was on UBEA’s National 
Council last year. Mr. Fasnacht has 
contributed articles to various busi- 
ness education publications and was 
an issue editor of The National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly in 1942. 

By authority of the National Coun- 
cil, The National Business Education 
Quarterly has been designated the 
official publication of the United 
Business Edueation Association’s two 
new divisons—United Business Edu- 
cation Research Foundation and the 
United Business Education Admin- 
istrators’ Association. Two issues of 
the magazine will be devoted to re- 
_ search in business education and the 
' remaining issues to problems in ad- 
ministration. 

The National Business Education 
Quarterly has been in continuous pub- 
lication since 1932. A list of back 
issues may be obtained by writing to 
the UBEA Executive Secretary. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


Annual Report of the Executive 
Secretary 


To the Members of 
United Business Education Association: 
Membership, services, and other 
activities of your UNITED organiza- 
tion for the first full year of operation 
were at high levels. These accomplish- 
ments were due to a large extent to 
the splendid co-operation of individ- 
ual members who contributed their 
influence, time, talent, and money to- 
ward the promotion of better business 
education through the United States 
Business Education Association. 


Membership 


The total number of membership 
cards issued before August 1, 1947, 
was 4,589, an increase of 1,551 or 51 
per cent over the NEA Department 
of Business Edueation’s enrollment 
of the previous year. This number 
exceeded by 87 the largest enrollment 
recorded by the NEA Department of 
Business Education since its origin in 
1892. 

It was predicted that the total mem- 
bership of UBEA might be 5,000 or 
one out of eight business teachers 
enrolled by July 31, 1947. The num- 
ber was slightly short of the antici- 
pated goal ; however, 20 states, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico enrolled more than 
one out of eight business teachers 
during the year. States which ex- 
ceeded the goal are: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Flori- 
da, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Maryland, Nebraska. New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 


UBEA Dues 


Regular—including full active priv- 
ileges and a year’s subscription to the 
UBEA Forum $2 

Student—open only to full-time un- 
dergraduates. Current school year’s 
subscription to the UBEA Forum__ $1 

Life—including full active privi- 
leges and the UBEA Forum______. $50 


Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and the 
District of Columbia. California, with 
an increase of 168 members, took first 
place for the largest membership. 
New York, with an increase of 150 


members, is second, Illinois is third, 


and Ohio ranks fourth. 

In addition to business educators, 
membership cards were issued to 209 
libraries and 294 students. 


Services 


UBEA Forum: Three issues of the 
official magazine were distributed to 
members of the Association. The en- 
thusiastic response of members, ad- 
vertisers, librarians, and others for 
an outstanding magazine in business 
education is sufficient evidence that 
the UBEA Forum is not ‘‘just an- 
other magazine.’’ The editorial staff 
and headquarters office worked earn- 
estly and enthusiastically to secure the 
best material available for each issue. 

National Business Education 
Quarterly: Four issues of The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly 
were distributed to members who 
joined the Association before Janu- 
ary, 1947; three to those who joined 
before March, 1947; and two to mem- 
bers who enrolled before June, 1947. 
The Association regrets that ‘‘Doc- 
tor’s orders’’ made necessary the 
resignation of Dr. Vernal H. Car- 
michael who so ably edited the 
Quarterly from October 1944 to May 
1947. 

Testing Program: The United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests were 
administered to 2,040 persons in 31 
testing centers and 110 schools. Sixty 
per cent of those taking the tests re- 
ceived passing scores and a total of 
1,221 proficiency certificates were 
issued by the Joint Committee. Two 
units of the Students’ Typewriting 
Tests were revised. The 1947-48 Stu- 
dents’ Typewriting Tests will be 
ready for distribution during the 
school year. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


Other Services: The UBEA office 
mailed, without cost to members, more 
than 800 copies of the publication, 
‘“‘The Relation of Business Education 
to Consumer Education,’’ prepared 
for The Consumer Edueation Study 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Prinicpals by the Na- 
tional Council for Business Educa- 
tion. These booklets were furnished 
by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. Four hun- 
dred copies of the May issue of the 
Noma Forum were distributed to 
business educators. At the time of 
the legislative hearing, UBEA mem- 
bers were sent a letter and folder 
concerning Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion Bill S-472. Information concern- 
ing the status of Federal legislation 
on income-tax deductions for teachers 
pursuing additional instruction was 
sent to heads of departments of busi- 
nes education in 270 summer schools. 

Activities 

Affiliation: Progress was made in 
the program which calls for the uni- 
fication of state, regional, and local 
associations of business teachers. The 
following state organizations voted 
affiliation with the United Business 
Education Association: Colorado 
Education Association, Commercial 
Education Section ; Connecticut Busi- 
ness Education Association; Dela- 
ware Education Association, Business 
Edueation Section; Florida’ Educa- 
tion Association, Business Education 
Section; Iowa Education Association, 
Business Education Section; Louis- 
iana Business Teachers <Asociation; 
North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section; 
North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section; Ohio 
Business Education Association; 
Oklahoma Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section; and 
West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section. 

Future Business Leaders of Ameri- 
ca: The number of FBLA chapters 
has increased to 107 with more than 
3,000 members. FBLA state meetings 
were sponsored by: Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; The 


Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Whitewater 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; and Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

United Business Education Re- 
search Foundation: This division of 
UBEA had its inception in March 
1947. Plans have gone forward for a 
unified program of research in busi- 
ness education. The plan of organi- 
zation for the United Business Eduea- 
tion Research Foundation was de- 
seribed in the May 1947 issue of the 
UBEA Forum. The tentative outline 
for immediate action includes (1) an 
evaluation of research studies in busi- 
ness education, (2) a survey of re- 
search problems now underway in 
business education, (3) recommenda- 
tion of research studies that should be 
undertaken, and (4) a survey of 
businesses which have possiblities for 
joint research projects. 

United Business Education Admin- 
istrators’ Division: In recognition of 
the need for an organization com- 
posed of state and local supervisors 
and heads of business departments in 
colleges and secondary schools, the 
UBEA organized the United Busi- 
ness Education Administrators’ Divis- 
ion. The plan of organization and 
purposes of the Division were de- 
scribed in the May 1947 UBEA 
Forum. 

National Couneil for Business Edu- 
cation: The UBEA’s administrative 
body, The National Council for Busi- 
ness Education, was in regular session 
July 6, 1947, Cincinnati Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and held a called meet- 
ing December 26, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois. At both sessions, 
members of the Council reviewed the 
accomplishments of the Association, 
transacted official business, and out- 
lined procedures for fulfilling the 
purposes of UBEA. 

Headquarters Office: The activities 
of the Washington office expanded 
beyond anticipation. This is definite 
evidence of business education’s need 
for maintaining National Headquar- 
ters. In addition to co-operating with 
the National Education Association, 


its twenty-nine departments, fourteen 
divisions, and five commissions, 
UBEA has worked closely with other 
organizations and Federal agencies 
such as the Office of Small Business 
of the U. 8S. Department of Commerce. 
A partial list of ‘‘Small Business 
Aids’’ was published in the May 1947 
issue of the UBEA Forum. UBEA 
has had representation at the meet- 
ings of the American Standards As- 
sociation, United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), and conferences 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association. Your Executive Secre- 
tary attended the annual meetings of 
the following professional organiza- 
tions: American Council on Eduea- 
tion, American Association of School 
Administrators, Southern Business 
Education Association, Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association, National 
Business Teachers Association, and 
the National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions. He 
also attended a meeting of the group 
concerned with planning for the In- 
ternational Society for Business Edu- 
cation, was a guest at the December 
meeting of the New York Area Little 
Academy for Business Education, 
and was a guest speaker at the annual 
meetings of the Business Education 
Section of the Maryland Education 
Association, the Business Education 
Section of the Florida Education As- 
sociation, the Michigan Business Edu- 
cation Association, and the Pennsyl- 
vania State College Conference on 
Business Education. The UBEA 
President, other members of the Na- 
tional Council, and the State Direc- 
tors represented the Association at 
numerous meetings of local, state, 
and regional organizations. 

The progress made during the past 
year and plans for the expansion of 
services and activities should make the 
current year one of further construc- 
tive accomplishment for business edu- 
cation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Houuis P. Guy, 


Executive Secretary 
August 1, 1947. 
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Shorthand Reading Processes 


An analysis of reading in shorthand and suggestions for its teaching. 


By ANN BREWINGTON 
Associate Professor, Business Education 
University of Chicago 


In the following article an attempt is made to state 
some of the facts about shorthand reading processes with- 
out elaborating on the specific experimental techniques 
and the principles of psychology used in ascertaining the 
facts. The ways in which defective vision of the reader 
inerease difficulty in reading shorthand are not dis- 
cussed as no data are available. Structural elements 
such as the range of vocabulary, length of sentences, 
reading rates, ete., are not discussed as many studies 
contain detailed data. (4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 16, 17). The bib- 
liography at the end of the article has been limited to 
references containing such data. 

The reading process is complex, involving both percep- 
tion and interpretation, both seeing and understanding. 
(1, 6, 8, 16). The shorthand reading processes differ 
from longhand or print reading processes, in English or 
in foreign languages, only in the relative changes in the 
characteristics of reading. Likewise, they are affected by 
the order in which the processes are permitted to develop, 
by the degree to which the learner has mastered one 
technique at the time other reading techniques and writ- 
ing techniques are required of him. (9, 14, 16). 


Reading Complements Writing 

Reading is the natural complement or accompaniment 
of writing. It follows the writing process in actual use. 
If it follows the writing process during the learning 
period, the time for learning shorthand is shortened from 
30% to 50% since the learner’s shorthand notes are 
merely indications of the ideas he has expressed in writ- 
ing as he took dictation. In other words, learning to 
read shorthand is incidental to learning to write short- 
hand. (2). Experimental data are not yet adequate to 
establish the relative significance of two aspects of short- 
hand reading: (1) the extent to which the reader puts 
meaning into the symbols; (2) the extent to which the 
reader gets meaning from the symbols. 

The shorthand reader can be identified as a reader, 
a word-caller, a speller, a symbol-decipherer, by measur- 
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ing the five characteristics of the reading process: (1) the 
recognition unit, (2) quickness in recognition, (3) regu- 
larity of progress across the line, (4) recognition in 
terms of thought units, and (5) independence in word ; 
recognition. In other words, his maturity in reading is 
measured in terms of his (a) ability to grasp thought 
units (b) quickly (ce) without looking back over the 
line for exactness. In many instances the eye pauses on 
the space between the patterns while the mind is com- 
prehending the meaning of the preceding. patterns. 
‘What makes reading hard is not the words but what is 
said between them.’’ (6, 17, 18). Even in verbatim 
reading the eye stops while the ‘‘arousal of the mental 
association necesary to give meaning to the visual sym- 
bols’’ takes place. Thus the comprehension rate deter- 
mines the reading rate. 

If the shorthand reader is given opportunity to em- 
ploy the best reading processes he has mastered at the 
time he begins the study of shorthand, he may never be 
a symbol-decipherer, seldom be a speller or a word-caller. 
But if he is required to abandon his reading skills and 
to start his shorthand reading as a symbol-decipherer he 
may never become a reader. He may remain a word- 
ealler, or even a speller. Specifically, the shorthand 
reader should begin with materials containing thought 
units at his intellectual level. His progress should be 
measured in terms of the number of ideas in the ma- 
terials that he can express in his own words, the extent 
to which he expresses the whole idea or only parts of the 
idea, and the ratio of concrete to abstract words he uses. 
Since the relationships of ability to read print and the 


- ability to read shorthand obtains fairly consistently from 


the beginning of shorthand learning through to the use 
of shorthand on the job, the reading maturity of the 
learner can be obtained through standardized reading 
tests. His ability to comprehend may be determined by 
measuring his ability to substitute his own words for 
those used in the reading exercise. Merely repeating 
the exact words in an exercise, that is verbatim word 
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“What makes reading hard is not the words but what is said between the lines.” 


ealling, is not a reliable index of meaningful reading. 
(9). In fact such repetition may be an indication of in- 
ability to grasp the meaning. Beginning with meaning- 
ful reading, sometimes called interpretative reading, 
rather than with verbatim reading, makes it possible for 
the learner at the outset and throughout the learning 
period to use the same process he will employ on the job 
when responding to the dictator’s request to give him the 
gist of what he has dictated. Learners who ean do inter- 
pretative reading usually refuse to transcribe, trans- 
symbolize, unless the transcription makes sense. Also 
they can transcribe accurately from the inaccurate short- 
hand notes. (12). With the repetition of the same piece 
of material or with reading other pieces of materials con- 
taining the same vocabulary, the reading of learners 
tends to become less and less substitution of their own 
words and to become verbatim reading. Meaningful, 
verbatim reading is not the first, but the final objective 
of the reading adaptation. 


Way of Expediting Meaningful Reading 

Meaningful reading is expedited by the teacher’s (1) 
stating the substance of the materials in a sentence or a 
clause, (2) stating the title and asking students what 
they expect the exercise to say, (3) indicating that the 
eyes should pause about the center of each line when the 
mind is attempting to comprehend quickly what the 
exercise is about, (4) setting a time limit in which ver- 
batim reading cannot take place as students glance 
through the entire exercise, and (5) always insisting 
that each member of the class participate in the oral and 
silent class reading. These teacher directions were used 
by teachers when the shorthand students of today were 
in the elementary grades and in the high school. Ac- 
cordingly, the shorthand students are accustomed to 
them and expect them to be used. (2, 3). Students have 
no fear of errors when reading aloud individually when 
they are called upon to read following such procedures 
as outlined here. The teacher who merely calls out words 
without any rhythm or voice inflection, is obviously not 
dictating in terms of meaning. Such dictation actually 
inhibits learners by causing them to be concerned with 
words rather than with meaning. 

Timing or pacing involves knowing the print reading 
rates of the learners and setting the pace at not less than 
80% of the print reading rates to insure that the pace 
is sufficiently fast that the learners can get the ideas in? 
the materials. Good comprehenders adjust their rate of 
reading by slowing down as the material increases in 
difficulty, whereas poor comprehenders apparently read 
easy and difficult materials at much the same rate. (1, 
9, 16). In all materials containing continuity and pro- 
gression of thought but not containing technical vocabu- 
lary, difficulty in getting meaning increases as the read- 
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ing rate decreases until at 40 words per minute the 
degree of difficulty completely blocks most learners from 
getting the meaning. Pace as well as pattern can inhibit 
the development of reading skills. 

Meaningfulness in a student’s reading can be detected 
by the voice inflection, the width of the perception span, 
the number of regressive movements of the eyes, as well 
as the places where the regressive movements take place. 
The blackboard, a wallchart, slides and films may be used 
for the first reading of articles at the beginning of the 
various shorthand units, as the one copy from which all 
members of the class reads as the teacher watches for 
these reading characteristics in each learner. Only for 
that purpose, however, as the use of such devices should 
be discontinued just as soon as the teacher has adequate 
data on each learner. She should have such data before 
the establishment of reading habits that cannot be used 
when reading from the textbook or from the notebook. 
(2). 

Verbatim reading is acquired in a shorter time with 
considerably less danger of translating shorthand sym- 
bols into print symbols, through the process of differ- 
entiation of details in patterns rather than through the 
processes of spelling or analyzing structure. If the 
learner discovers differences in patterns and generalizes 
on the basis of those differences which he himself has 
discovered, repetition and memorization of similar or 
families of patterns are reduced at least 50%. Photo- 
graphic records of reading of learners who are taught 
to use the beginnings and tops of shorthand patterns as 
indicators of the patterns just as they use the beginnings 
and tops of letters in printed words, who are taught to 
focus on the distinguishing characteristics of a shorthand 
pattern, who are taught the possibility as well as the 
desirability of not looking at or seeing some of the pat- 
terns in a thought unit just as they do when reading 
print, show that such learners acquire the reading pro- 
cesses of a mature reader earlier in the shorthand course 
and never have to change those processes. They do, of 
course, acquire higher and higher degrees of skill in the 
processes until they approach the skill of expert short- 
hand readers. (9, 14). 

The number of symbols in a shorthand pattern up to 
as many as from 7 to 12 symbols, is not a reliable index 
of difficulty of the pattern. In fact, word-callers often 
experience difficulty with one- or two-symbol patterns 
that have two or more meanings. Shorthand patterns 
having many meanings are increasingly difficult for 
readers, word-callers, spellers, and decipherers in the 
order named. The pattern for the word ‘‘merchandise’’ 
is not so difficult for readers of all degrees of reading 
maturity as in such patterns as ‘‘which,’’ ‘‘in,’’ ‘‘be.’’ 
The same thing obtains for the several patterns used to 
express one word, such as the word ‘‘to.’’ 
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Filling the attention span as well as the eye span of 
the learner with patterns related in meaning provides 
for incidental learning. Thus it is possible for the learner 
to ‘‘pick up’’ without special drill patterns of words, 
phrases, and even clauses. Peripheral vision includes a 
premonition, ‘‘anticipation,’’ of coming patterns. Thus 
it is effective in decreasing the number and duration of 
fixations, in accelerating the reading rate, and in stimu- 
lating organization of thought units as intra-serial asso- 
ciations are established. When the materials are or- 
ganized in terms of shorthand principles exclusive of 
meaning, patterns must be identified by direct perception 
of the symbols. Materials containing enforced, round- 
about, ‘‘shorthand ways’’ of expressing an idea are more 
difficult than the usual, natural way of expressing the 
same idea, even though the usual, natural way contains 
words written according to principles not yet studied 
by the learner. If the thought unit is not complete, the 
learner can complete it, as he has been using that reading 
technique since his entrance into the primary grades. 
(18). Moreover, he comes to realize that the shorthand 
pattern actually expresses the thought unit, that trans- 
lating the symbols into printed letters of the alphabet as 
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in a key, is undesirable as it slows down his reading. 
Shorthand per se is a means of expressing meaning and 
a means of getting meaning. 

The rate of and permanency of incidental learning 
are functions of continuity and progression of thought 
in the materials and of repetition of patterns spaced in 
successive learning exercises until the degree of skill 
desired has been attained. These factors appear to be 
a more reliable index of difficulty in reading than. (1) 
the order in which the principles of the system of short- 
hand are learned or (2) the number of principles used — 
in a particular learning exercise. (10). 

Reading skills are develupsd through reading orally 
and silently, individually and in unison, familiar and 
new materials, immediately and from notes from 7 to 
10 days after the first reading or after dictation. Records 
already mentioned, that is records of positive accomplish- 
ments, in terms of time, number of complete ideas, num- 
ber of significant parts of ideas, number of words, ete., 
are more helpful to the learner than any kind of record 
of errors. (3, 10). However, records diagnosing errors 
ean be helpful to the teacher: errors in types of outlines, 

(Continued on page 43) 


Standards for the High School 


A discussion of the variables which influence transcription production standards in the school situation. 


By LOUIS A. LESLIE 


Executive Secretary to Dr. John Robert Gregg 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York 


One of the most frequent questions about transcription 
relates to the final standards of achievement that may 
be expected in the ordinary school situation. 

Because it is fairly easy to set terminal achievement 
standards of shorthand speed and typing speed, the in- 
quirer feels that it should be equally simple to set ter- 
minal achievement standards for transcription. Because 
transcription is not a simple skill but rather a fusion of 
the three skills of shorthand, typewriting, and English, 
and because of the many variables that influence final 
transcription achievement in the school situation, it is 
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impossible to offer any valid terminal achievement 
standards in transcription without a cloud of qualifica- 
tions. Exasperating as these qualifications must seem to. 
the inquirer who hopes for a simple, one-sentence answer, 
the qualifications must be present or the answer is of no. 
value. 

Before attempting to give the terminal production 
standards for transcription and the qualifications that 
must accompany them, it might be well first to examine 
some of the variables which will influence production 
standards in transcription but which cannot be specifi- 
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eally accounted for in the expression of the final stand- 
ard. There are at least thirteen variables that form a 
part of the transcribing process and therefore immedi- 
ately influence the day’s production in transcription. 
There are at least seven additional variables with a less 
immediate influence on the transcription process but 
that are likely to be more difficult to influence than the 
first thirteen. 


Variables That Influence Production 
The thirteen variables that directly and immediately 


influence production in transcription from day to day 
are as follows: 

1. Intrinsic difficulty of transcription material. The 
intrinsic difficulty of transcription material refers to 
that difficulty which is the same for all. An unusually 
high syllable intensity, for instance, is an almost certain 
indicator of intrinsic difficulty because all writers will 
have trouble with such material. 

2. Relative difficulty of transcription material. All 
material is not equally difficult for all pupils. In many 


one-industry towns the children grow up speaking the 


technical jargon of the town’s industry. Therefore, a 
letter couched in the technical language of that town’s 
industry would be easy for those pupils, but difficult for 
pupils elsewhere. A letter containing obscure proper 
names from one state might be easy for pupils of that 
state but difficult for pupils in another state. 

3. Speed of dictation. It seems to be generally 
realized that the speed of dictation has a direct and 
measurable effect on the number of errors that will be 
made in transcription. It is not so generally recognized 
that the speed of dictation will be immediately refiected 
in the speed of reading or transcribing the notes. Neither 
is it so generally realized that the speed of dictation has 
a strong influence on the amount of English skill that 
will be required by the transcriber. The more rapid the 
dictation, the more likely it is that the transcriber will 
have to resort to his knowledge of English to resolve a 
doubtful sentence construction when the notes are not 
completely legible. 

4. Amount of dictation. Some teachers still dictate 
one letter at a time for transcription. This is hardly a 
fair simulation of the office situation. Obviously when 
a greater amount of material is dictated at one time, the 
transcriber is thrown more completely on his ability to 
write the shorthand well from dictation and read it 
accurately from the notebook as the influence of memory 
is minimized. 

5. Length of letters. Long letters are more difficult 
for the high school pupil than short letters. It seems 
easier for a pupil to do well with ten letters of 100 words 
each than with one letter containing 1,000 words. This 
same idiosyncracy is noticeable in the typing class; it 
does not seem to be caused by the transcription process. 
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6. Length of the transcription period. When only one 
letter is transcribed at a time, much higher standards 
will be obtained than when the pupil is forced to tran- 
seribe for thirty to fifty minutes uninterruptedly. Never- 
theless, the thirty-to-fifty minute uninterrupted tran- 
scription period is a much closer simulation of the office 
situation and must be the basis of our standards if we 
are to have a commercially salable product. 

7. Speed of transcription. The transcription speed 
demanded by the teacher will have a great influence on 
the other major measurement of transcription—the per- 
centage of mailability. If pupils are allowed to transcribe 
slowly, it is relatively easy to get 100 per cent mailability. 
If they are driven too hard for speed, it is difficult to get 
any mailable material. 

8. Percentage of mailability. It is clearly recognized 
today that the mailable letter must be the terminal objec- 
tive of all shorthand and transcription instruction. It 
does not seem to be quite so generally recognized that 
100 per cent mailability is an unreasonable and, there- 
fore, profitless objective. The attempt to obtain 100 per 
cent mailability merely drives transcription speeds so 
low that they are commercially valueless. A fair balance 
must be obtained between mailability and speed of tran- 
scription. The businessman is not interested in accurate 
but very slow transcription; neither is he interested in 
very fast but inaccurate transcription. The businessman 
wants a reasonable percentage of mailability together 
with a reasonable transcription speed. 

9. Punctuation. Most business letters involve few, if 
any, punctuation problems. Much of the business letter 
material given in textbooks and dictated by the teacher 
has been edited so that it does involve punctuation com- 
plications. The transcription teacher should always ad- 
voeate the minimum acceptable punctuation. Too much 
emphasis on the subtleties of commas and semicolons is 
likely to defeat its own purpose, especially with the high 
school pupil. The pupil’s motto in regard to punctuation 
should be: ‘‘ When in doubt, leave it out.”’ 

10. Carbons. Most transcription classes get too little 
practice with carbon paper. Therefore, when they begin 
to work in the office the employer is annoyed because 
the beginning stenographer is clumsy in her handling of 
carbon. On the other hand, it would easily be possible to 
spend so much time perfecting the handling of carbons 
that the necessary speed of transcription would not 
develop. 

11. Erasures. The beginning stenographer is prover- 
bially poor at making ‘‘artistic’’ erasures. Also the 
beginner is inclined to have too many erasures on a sheet. 
The amount of erasing that is permitted will directly 
influence the speed of transcription. It must be borne in 
mind, too, that in high school work it is usually necessary 
to set an arbitrary limit to the number of erasures that 
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will be permissible on any one letter—three erasures 
seems ample for any one letter. 

12. Letter placement. In recent years there has been 
much controversy between the advocates of mathematical 
letter placement and the advocates of intuitive letter 
placement. The touchstone of business office practice 
resolves this controversy instantly. No successful ste- 
nographer ever uses mathematical letter placement. The 
successful stenographer in the business office always 
uses intuitive letter placement. It is actually easier to 
teach the pupil in the classroom to learn his letter place- 
ment intuitively than it is to teach him to use the mathe- 
matical letter placement scales. 

13. Right-hand margins and syllabication. Undue 
insistence on unreasonable perfection of right-hand 
margins will in most cases totally inhibit transcription 
speed. Many schools have definite rules forbidding the 
pupil to allow any typewritten line to go more than a 
given number of spaces long or short, using the first 
line in the letter as the yardstick. 

When such practices are complicated by the pupil’s 
difficulty in determining correct syllabication and 
hyphenation at the end of the line, transcription speeds 
may well sink almost out of sight. Within the past year 
this writer was the first, to the best of his knowledge, to 
advocate the complete abandonment of hyphenation as 
a means of preserving the right-hand margin. Experi- 
ment has proved conclusively that the average high 
school pupil will get just as good right-hand margins, 
sometimes better, without hyphenation than he will with 
hyphenation. Each time the pupil checks syllabication 
in the dictionary, he loses one to three minutes of tran- 
scription time. If he does not check, he gambles. on 
having an unmailable letter. The abandonment of end- 
of-the-line hyphenation increases the percentage of mail- 
able letters and also increases the rate of transcription. 
Properly taught, it does not in any way decrease the 
attractiveness of the finished letter. 

These thirteen variables that directly influence tran- 
scription achievement are not by any means all that 
could be listed but they are the ones that seem most 
urgently in need of recognition by the transcription 
teacher at the moment. 


Other Variables 

The seven other variables that were mentioned are 
of such a nature that they cannot be readily changed 
or influenced by the individual teacher. They should 
nevertheless be kept in mind so that when the oppor- 
tunity occurs the teacher may exert her influence to 
change them for the better. They are: 

1. Length and number of periods available for teach- 
ing. Even the difference between a forty-minute period 
and a fifty-minute period will be reflected in a measur- 
able difference at the end of the year. 
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2. Speed at which pupils write as they complete the 
first year of shorthand. Other things being equal, the 
fastest shorthand writer will be the best transcriber be- 
cause under otherwise identical conditions the fastest 
shorthand writer will have the clearest shorthand record 
of the dictation and will, therefore, be able to trariscribe 
both more rapidly and more accurately. The reader is 
urged to remember the qualifying expression just used, 
‘‘other things being equal.”’ 

3. Speed at which pupils type as they begin tran- 
scription. Other things being equal (which of course 
they never are) the best typist should be the best tran- 
seriber. Actually, however, the real bottleneck in the 
transcribing process is usually English rather than short- 
hand or typing. Most pupils are able to type as fast as 
they are able to read their shorthand notes and translate 
the material into the conventions of written English. 
The present necessity for brevity and compression pre- 
vents expansion of this thought, which may be a shock 
to some typing teachers. As a consolation, however, it 
should be put on the record here that the better the 
typist, the better the transcriber. 

4. Skill of pupils in the use of the conventions of 
written English. Most of the English taught in our high 
school English elasses is of little or no value to the tran- 
seription student. Neither literay appreciation nor 
grammatical complexities are of great value to the tran- 
seriber. The transcriber needs. skill in the use of the 
conventions of written English, including capitalization, 
spelling, and such points of typographical style as the 
proper placement of the punctuation mark inside or out- 
side the quotation mark. There is little that the tran- 
scription teacher can do about deficiencies in the use of 
the conventions of written English. Most English de- 
partments will not be found favorably inclined towards 
spending their time on the teaching of such material. 
Therefore, the transcription teacher must steal time from 
transcription itself to develop skill in the use of the con- 
ventions of written English. 


5. The pupil’s interest in and enthusiasm for tran- 
scription. Transcription can easily be made to seem very 
dull and dreary to the pupil. The pupil must not be 
allowed to lose sight of the mailable letter; he must not 
be allowed to become submerged in the minor technicali- 
ties of the conventions of written English. These con- 
ventions are essential but they must be kept in their 
proper perspective if the interest and enthusiasm of the 
pupils is to be maintained. 

6. The teacher’s skill in the technical field and her 
ability to arouse interest and enthusiasm in transcription. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the pupils is usually in 
direct ratio to the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher. 
The interested, enthusiastic teacher, who has personal 
skill as a transcriber, never has trouble in maintaining 
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the interest and enthusiasm of her pupils in the tran- 
scription room. 

7. The extent to which the school administration co- 
operates in the necessary prerequisites for the effective 
teaching of transcription. The most obvious point under 
this heading is, of course, the scheduling of the short- 
hand class as a unit into a typing room, preferably for 
the period immediately following the shorthand period. 
In great numbers of schools a co-operative administra- 
tion is giving the teacher this prerequisite for good tran- 
scription teaching. Each year more and more transcrip- 
tion teachers persuade more and more school adminis- 
trations to co-operate in this essential matter. Any 
teacher can immediately think of half a dozen ways in 
which the attitude of the school administration inevi- 
tably affects the terminal standards she is able to achieve 
in the transcription class. 

The teacher, however, must always be on her guard 
against the tendency to blame lack of transcription 
results on one or more of the seven factors just listed. 


Bearing in mind the possible effect of any or all of the. 


twenty variables just listed, it is possible to set up a set 
of terminal production standards in transcription in 
eight steps: 

1. Shorthand time in the school schedule. The stand- 
ards given here are given with the thought that four 
semesters, approximately 300 periods of 40 to 60 minutes 
each, are devoted to shorthand in the high school sched- 
ule, with special attention to and facilities for the teach- 
ing of transcription in the last semester, the last 75 to 
100 periods. 

2. Typing time in the school schedule. It is under- 
stood that typing will be taught for the two semesters 
immediately before the beginning of transcription and 
that for one additional semester one period each day is 
scheduled in the typing room, the class group being 
identical with the shorthand class group that met earlier 
the same school day. This arrangement would continue 
for 75 to 100 periods of forty to sixty minutes each in 
the last semester. 

3. Letters for transcription. The letters to be dictated 
for transcription should contain a fair proportion of 
short, medium, and long letters containing nontechnical 
English without artificial restrictions on vocabulary or 
syntax. ‘‘A fair proportion’’ should mean that the 
short and medium letters will far outnumber the long 
letters, because most business letters are short or medium 
letters. 

4. Dictation speed. As explained in the dis:ussion of 
variables influencing transcription achievement, the 
speed of dictation has a direct and immediate influence 
on the speed and accuracy of the transcript. Under 
ordinary high school conditions it seems reasonable that 
letters for transcription should be dictated at 80 to 100 
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words a minute. The difficulty of the letter will deter- 
mine the speed of dictation. It must be remembered that 
if the letters are dictated more rapidly than the pupils 
can write them, mailable letters become impossible. 

5. Amount of dictation. Eight hundred to 1,000 
words of business letter material should be dictated with 
fifteen to thirty seconds between letters, to be transcribed 
in a forty-minute period. A fifty-minute period would 
require 1,000 to 1,250 words. 

6. Length of transcription period. The transcription 
period may vary from thirty to fifty minutes. The pupils 
should transcribe without interruption of any kind for 
the longest time that can be uniformly maintained every 
day. That is to say, if your class period is ordinarily 
forty minutes, the transcription time should be set at 35 
minutes in order to allow two or three minutes before 
and after the transcription time to take care of what- 
ever other things must be done. There must no interrup- 
tions, in order that the pupil may learn to concentrate 
on the efficient handling of his notebook, letterheads, 
carbons, second sheets, and eraser. The period should 
always be the same length in order to facilitate record- 
keeping and comparison. A full description of the most 
efficient devices for keeping such comparative records 
has been given by this writer elsewhere.! 

7. Transcription speed. Because of the innumerable 
factors that influence the transcription speed that may 
fairly be required of the school transcriber, any figure 
that may be given might easily fail to fit some given set 
of circumstances. After balancing all the variables, it 
seems that twenty to twenty-five words a minute repre- 
sents the lowest standard that the businessman will 
recognize as commercially usable and at the same time the 
highest standard that the school can attain in most eases 
under present-day conditions. 

Now and then this writer hears of some teacher who 
is getting transcription speeds of forty, fifty, sixty words 
a minute. On investigation it always develops that these 
speeds are attained by ignoring the rightful claims of 
some of the other variables listed above. The commonest 
device used to procure startling transcription speeds is 
the device of timing the individual letter. This will often 
give amazingly high transcription speeds. The same 
pupil, compelled to transcribe for an uninterrupted 
forty-to-sixty minute period very soon comes down to 
ordinary speeds. Similary, it is possible to get high 
transcription speeds by using some percentage marking 
device instead of insisting on mailability. 

Nearly every one of the variables listed above may be 
used to raise or lower transcription speed. 

8. Mailability. The school transcriber labors under 

(Continued on page 44) 


1Harvey A. Andruss, Better Business Education (New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 1942), Chapter XIX. 
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“Improvement in shorthand methodology will come slowly.” 


A Critique of Shorthand Methodology 


Some refreshing and practical thinking of methodology in shorthand. 


By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN DAVIS 
Principal, Junior High School 126, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Instructor, Business Department 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


What Is Method? 


Every school learning situation includes the pupil, 
the materials of instruction, and the teacher. These 
have been portrayed frequently as constituting a earning 
triangle with each of these factors constituting one cf its 
sides. These elements can be brought together in proper 
relationship to one another only by Method. Defined 
with this concept in view, Method is the name given to 
the means and to the procedures utilized by the teacher 
for instructing his class through suitable materials. 

Some time ago the writer urged teachers to make their 
own individual methods. (See Script Shorthand News 
for June, 1942). It was pointed out that since teachers 
differ greatly in personality, questioning ability, emo- 
tional and other factors, the means that would work well 
for one teacher might not be effective in the hands of 
another. It was indicated likewise that the factors that 
would facilitate learning for one pupil might complicate 
it for another. There can not, therefore, be one method 
that would be best for all. We must have variations 
designed to meet every learner at his own level, to start 
with his problems and interests, and then to set the 
conditions which will enable him to proceed to the attain- 
ment of set goals in as effective a manner as possible. 

Numerous experiments with the learning process have 
shown that to be effective content should be arranged 
in a psychological setting and lead toward a logical 
arrangement as the perfected form of knowledge. Ex- 
amination of shorthand texts shows that there have been 
but two basic types for learning shorthand, and hence 


there are but two basic types of shorthand methodology. | 


The Manual Methods 
The first of these might be called the ‘‘logical’’ or 
‘‘manual’’ or ‘‘traditional’’ method. It is used where 
the shorthand system is presented in a predetermined 
order, logically arranged so that no word is introduced 
until the shorthand principles involved in the writing of 
the word have been taught. Because of this rigidity of 
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organization, beginning materials are likely to be stilted 
in form and wording. There is likely to be a dearth of 
contextual material during initial instruction periods, 
thus unduly postponing correct reading and dictation 
habits. The traditional method is the one used with most 
manuals and differences that have appeared have been 
those of emphasis. These include variations in the ratio 
of high- to low-frequeney words, the amount of contextual 
material to isolated word drill, and other similar differ- 
ences. Considered from this viewpoint, we find that 
Frick’s ‘‘ Analytical Method’’ is basically an emphasis 
upon word building through drill on derivatives; the 
“*Sentence Method’’ is merely a device for motivating 
the traditional presentation of principles; the ‘‘Fune- 
tional Method’’ calls for a great deal of contextual drill 
with a maximum attention to verbalism of rules. 


The Direct Methods 


The direct methddologies differ from the foregoing in 
that words written according to common shorthand prin- 
ciples are not presented at the same time nor are they 
linked together in any way by the reader. Barnhart’s 
‘*Direct Association’’ method required that each word be 
separately learned. McCredie paralleled this approach 
but endeavored to carry it to a point whereby the student 
would have a vocabulary of 10,000 known shorthand 
outlines. She modified the approach, however, by allow- 
ing the use of the regular manual as a reference book 
after the fifteenth week of instruction. Brewington 
favored a ‘‘Direct Method,’’ but set a limitation on the 
percentage of new principles that could be introduced 
at a given time. Davis found that Barnhart’s extreme 
direct method was impractical and he urged that a modi- 
fied direct or a combination of direct and traditional 
teaching be utilized for effective results. 


Evaluation 
Each of these two methodologies has advantages and 


disadvantages when compared to the other. The Tradi- 
tional Method compels rational thinking, trains the pupil 
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“The Direct Method approach emphasizes the dictation-writing phases.” 


to apply his knowledge in new situations, and may 
through wide-spread application insure thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of the system. Because of its em- 
phasis upon principles, there is a tendency to postpone 
contextual skill development, to over-verbalize instruc- 
tion with inadequate reading and writing practice, and 
to teach rules for writing outlines giving sufficient 
practice in their application. 

The Direct Method approach emphasizes the dictation- 
reading-writing phases (as does the Functional Method) 
to a greater extent than do most traditional methods, and 
the initial instruction material is usually of a higher 
standard. The disadvantages, however, include limita- 
tions on vocabulary, subordination of rational applica- 
tion to mechanical repetition, and possible loss of general 
values found in the traditional, recitation-type lesson 
because of the extreme emphasis placed upon the skill 
building phases of the work. 

It is interesting to note that the Functional Method, 
classified above with the Traditional Group, is similar 
to the modified Direct method of Davis, classified with 


the direct methodologies. Davis found it necessary to 
assist pupil generalization of principles with traditional. 


type instruction ; Leslie wished to eliminate discussion of 
rules entirely but encouraged their learning by a logical 
arrangement of material. Both really crossed the 
dividing line between the two camps! 


Improvement of Instruction 
In view of the disadvantages inherent in each of the 
two basic shorthand methods when followed in their 
extreme forms, the writer would advocate a combination 
of methods that would minimize inherent weakness and 
enhance existing values. He would therefore recommend 
the following: 


1. Traditional method teachers should keep verbalization to a 
minimum and should concentrate instead upon a great deal of 
reading and dictation of a varied nature. This does not 
condone the extreme stand taken by Leslie in advocating the 
elimination of all discussion of principles. It does mean that 
discussion should be utilized to facilitate generalization and 
to encourage rational thought necessary for effective learning. 
Skill practice must not suffer because of insufficient reading 
and writing time. 

2. Traditional method teachers should introduce some ‘‘direct’’ 
techniques te improve the nature of the materials used. These 
previews of principles to be taught at a later date can be 
made to serve as an improved apperceptive base for formal 
instruction in particular phases of the shorthand system. 

3. Direct and Functional method teachers should avoid over- 
mechanization of learning. Rational learning should be more 
effective than rote absorption of material. Similarities should 
be compared and differences should be contrasted so that 
intelligent generalization of principles may be encouraged. 


The writer believes that we have not exhausted the 
possibilities for improving shorthand instruction. The 
heavy fatalities accompanying its study support this 
thought. Further improvements, however, will not be 
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forthcoming until we refuse to accept as fact statements 
made by ‘‘authorities’’ who voice opinions without offer- 
ing data in proper form to substantiate their statements. 
Let us examine one of the basic questions that has been 
discussed but not fully studied—Should the reading of 
shorthand notes precede their writing for extended 
periods of time? Those favoring the affirmative assert 
that reading is a recognitive skill, is simpler than writing 
which involves reproduction of outline, and hence should 
precede the latter so that learning may proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex! Let us examine the 
facts. 

There has been no evidence produced to conclusively 
show that one process should precede the other. Brew- 
ington, Leslie, Odell and Stuart have urged that reading 
should precede writing for varying periods, ranging from 
two weeks to about eight weeks. Munkhoff favored a 
writing approach! Brewington more recently has been 
modifying her initial stand. As the result of his obser- 
vation of a limited number of cases, the writer would 
like to advance the following theories as to the proper 
relationship of these processes to each other. 


1. Both processes are psychologically separate skills with as 
much difference as likeness between them so far as the learn- 
ing procedures are concerned. 

2. The writing of shorthand prior to its reading makes for an 
indefensible learning situation in which the advocates of this 
procedure would have to allege that rote learning is superior 
to rational types. 

3. A reading knowledge sufficient to permit fluent self-dictation 
while copying plate notes can be secured in a maximum of 
one day prior to the writing of the same material. This 
maximum period between reading and writing of material will 
give the teacher sufficient time to check on recognitive diffi- 
culties and thus pave the way for efficient writing practice. 

4. The longer the period between reading and writing, particu- 
larly where the latter is in the form of dictation, the less can 
be the transfer of training. The laws of Memory operate 
in the field of shorthand instruction just as they do in other 
instruction areas. To permit an unnecessary interval of time 
to elapse between reading and writing of a selection has not 
been justified in any place. 
Since both reading and writing skills must be mastered, it 
would seem wise to develop both simultaneously so that the 
pupil may early in his study write what he reads and read 
what he writes. The multi-sense learning appeals should make 
for more effective instruction than when the two processes are 
handled separately. The simultaneous development of both 
skills is more in line with what the student desires to do, 
builds upon keener motivation, and prevents the monotony 
attendant to the development of the single process alone. 


Evidence is needed to prove or to disprove these 
theories. Improvement in shorthand methodology will 
come slowly and then largely through the evaluation 
of practices through research procedures. Data from 
properly conducted controlled experiments are urgently 
needed. In the absence of data, let us endeavor to check 
allegations through critical evaluation in the light of 
parallel situations in other fields. It is only thus that 
we can go/forward. 
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Beware of the Dog—Matic 


The most interest in shorthand research has been in relation to prognosis. 


By WINIFRED TEMPLETON WEISS 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 


Research in shorthand cannot be divorced from preva- 
lent theories about the nature of the shorthand process. 
Acceptance of this statement would lead to the conelu- 
sion that the next step in shorthand research should be 
an investigation and re-evaluation of our theories about 
the shorthand process. Certainly a survey of reported 
’ studies would indicate that far too little in the way of 
positive results has rewarded the efforts of diligent re- 
searchers. 

By far the most interest in shorthand research has 
been in relation to prognosis. Numerous prognostic re- 
searches were investigated and reported by Osborne 
along with a report of her own research—a study of the 
relationship of 2 battery of psychological tests, developed 
for other fields, and achievement in shorthand. None of 
the results reported indicated any contribution to prog- 
nosis in the positive sense. Similar conclusions are indi- 
cated in studies made or reported by Rowe,? Blanchard,? 
and Anderson.* 

In a recent article Leslie states that the ‘‘history of 
shorthand prognosis indicates that it has been both use- 
less and unused.’’® 

If shorthand research seems to have hit a new ‘‘low”’ 
and if negative results have discouraged the most op- 
timistic, it is sure to be true that the seeming ‘‘stale- 
mate’’ will be only a temporary obstacle. For good short- 
hand teachers are enthusiastic about shorthand and ever 
eager to discover any information that will increase their 
knowledge of the subject, improve their teaching, and 


1Agnes Elizabeth Osborne, The Relationship Between Certain 
Psychological Tests and Shorthand Achievement, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1943. 

2Clyde E. Rowe, ‘‘Significant Research in Shorthand,’’ National 
Business Education Quarterly. 8:48, 1940. 

3Clyde I. Blanchard, ‘‘ Results of a study of the Validity of the 
Hoke Prognostic Test of Stenographie Ability,’?’ The American 
Shorthand Teacher, January 1930. 

4Ruth Irene Anderson, An Analysis and Classification of Re- 
search in Shorthand and Transcription. Indiana: Indiana Univer- 
sity, August 1946. 

5Louis A. Leslie, ‘‘Shorthand Prognosis,’’ The Business Educa- 
tion World. Vol. XXVII, No. 6, February 1947. P 338. 
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enable them to offer sound advice in the matter of ad- 

vising and selecting students. 

But, characteristics of shorthand research projects re- 
fleet current thinking about shorthand. Ideas, conclu- 
sions, and theories about research gleaned from writings 
on shorthand the last few years include ideas similar to 
the following statements: 

1. Shorthand success is all a matter of interest and effort and 

that is difficult to measure. 

2. Anyone who has reached the second or third year of high 
school has the ability to learn shorthand so the high failure 
percentages must be due to poor teaching. 

There is no good measure of shorthand achievement to com- 

pare with our prognostic tests. 

The issue is confused because shorthand must be transcribed 

to be measured, that involves another process. 

. Anyone who can write and read back the English language 
ean learn shorthand for the process is the same and less 
difficult. 

In general most shorthand studies seem to indicate 
that the researcher was trying to find some quick, easy- 
to-administer test that would determine who would make 
a good record in writing and transcribing shorthand, 
maybe even including some of the composite skills that 
go to make a good stenographer. On the basis of pres- 
ent information about shorthand, the achievement of 
such an all-purpose test seems about as hopeless as try- 
ing to evolve hurriedly some miracle 30-minute test that 
would indicate beyond a doubt what girls have all the 
skills and abilities necessary to assure them success as 
wives. Perhaps, at present, we are even less able to con- 
struct such a test of shorthand success. Have we over- 
looked the fact that shorthand success may be based on 
a no less complicated set of factors? 

At times, reported researches would seem to indicate 
that we have over-simplified the problem. Failing to 
arrive at anything but discouraging results, we have 
figuratively thrown up our hands and said, ‘‘ What’s the 
use! It must be that the whole thing is a matter of in- 
terest and effort and we can’t measure that.’’ Or, 
‘*Shorthand isn’t hard—all the experts say it isn’t— 
then it must be that it is all the fault of poor teaching.’’ 
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**Good shorthand teachers are enthusiastic about shorthand.’’ 


Reported shorthand failure percentages indicate that 
the problem is worth more persistent and painstaking 
research. All failures are not students with low mental 
ability ratings. Shorthand teachers report poor results 
or failure on the part of students who have done supe- 
rior work in other subjects. No one wants to subject a 
student to the psychological results of an unnecessary 
failure. Are we right in acquitting ourselves of further 
responsibility for intensive shorthand research by ac- 
cepting the easy assumptions that students who have 
reached the third year of high school have learned to 
write the English language and to read what they have 
written; that shorthand is the same thing, only easier ; 
therefore, all the students have the ability to master the 
writing and reading of shorthand if properly taught? 
This would seem to narrow the problems to good teach- 
ing and the student’s ability to type what he can read, 
using the proper punctuation, correct spelling, and ar- 
tistie margins. 

Is this, perhaps, the over-simplification? Is this writ- 
ing and reading ability exactly the same in shorthand? 
Is the shorthand actually easier? Such a comparison 
does recognize shorthand as one of the language arts. 
Shorthand, however, also possesses certain characteris- 
tics and modifications peculiar to shorthand alone. Fur- 
ther analysis would suggest that shorthand is both a 
language art and a skill subject. Shorthand involves at 
least two of the aspects of communication termed the 
‘language arts.’’ 

Orton® defines the language faculty as ‘‘the capacity 
to understand the spoken word and to reproduce it ver- 
bally, the capacity to understand the written word and 
to reproduce it, and less commonly used, the ability to 
understand and reproduce gestures which carry specific 
meanings as in the sign language.”’ 

When analyzed on the basis of such a definition the 
factors which distinguish shorthand from the other lan- 
guage arts, of writing longhand symbols and reading 
what has been written, are apparent. Shorthand is 
written from the stimulus of spoken sounds. The stim- 
uli are received through the ear; they are written as 
symbols (different from the long-used longhand sym- 
bols), and they must be written very rapidly without 
hesitation over a period of several minutes of sustained 
dictation. The symbols must be formed with sufficient 
exactness to be legible to the writer and a minimum of 
the characters can be omitted if the writer is to be able 
to read back exactly what was dictated. 

These specific shorthand peculiarities may be noted: 


1. The stimulus is the spoken sound. 

2. The spoken sounds must be recorded as shorthand characters, 
m4 % longhand the child started to use in his first year of 
school. 


6S. T. Orton. Reading, Writing, and Speech Problems in Chil- 
dren. Norton, New York, 1937. P 16. 
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The symbols must be written rapidly. 
Concentrated effort must continue over a period of several 


minutes. 
The characters must be accurate enough to be legible to the 


writer in reading back. 

The writer must have been able to record each word, or a 

minimum left to be filled in from context. 
Writing from dictation requires the exercise of all the 
finer language habits with the addition of abilities pecu- 
liar to shorthand. The fields of speech, reading, and 
writing have all made contributions to research in the 
language arts. Some of the findings of these studies 
might make a contribution to an understanding of the 
problems in shorthand. 

If we are to recognize a separation between this writ- 
ing-from-dictation facet of shorthand and the problems 
of grammar, spelling, and composition involved in tran- 
scribing, it would indicate that we could safely begin in- 
tensive research by eliminating students whose records 
in English grammar or on tests of spelling, punctua- 
tion, and vocabulary tests indicate that they have not yet 
acquired sufficient knowledge along this line to be suc- 
cessful in shorthand. Having limited our study groups 
to those who are not handicapped by their English 
qualifications, we have a group whose success or failure 
depends upon (1) interest and effort, (2) good or poor 
teaching, (3) the particular abilities necessary to aec- 
quire the skill in hearing dictation and writing short- 
hand legibly at a sustained and rapid rate. Let us then 
leave the question of interest and effort for the moment 
and let us assume that shorthand teaching is not inferior 
and concentrate upon point 3. 


Factors Which Are Different 


Certain problems in the language arts have been ree- 
ognized and studied. If not always directly related to 
shorthand, they may suggest the factors in shorthand 
which are different and so need special investigation. 

Gates and Jersild’ list the factors in reading success: 
General factor of intelligence 
Verbal ability or talent for using words 
Efficiency in perceiving printed words 
Sensing the phonie or auditory features of words 
Motor ability required in eye movements 
. Factors of interest, emotion, health 
They also list the problems involved in handwriting 


development 


. Irregularity in pressure and speed 

. Continuity in shaping a letter or word 
Pauses between strokes 

Rhythmical movements 

Manuscript vs cursive writing 

Arm vs finger movements 

Handedness 


7Arthur I. Gates, Arthur T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and Robert 
C. Challman, Educational Psychology. The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1942. P 281. 

8Gates, Ibid., P 235 
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“Writing from dictation requires the exercise of all the finer language habits.” 


Speech problems are approached under the headings 

of: 

. Normal condition of the organs of speech 

. Required muscular control of the organs of speech 
Normal functioning of the organs of hearing 

Ability to distinguish between speech sounds: 

Ability to pereeive and interpret speech sounds 
Factors in remembering and reproducing speech sounds.? 

Puatins it will be necessary to explore the abilities of 
shorthand students (1) to write rapidly, (2) to write 
legibly when writing rapidly, (3) to react to stimuli 
received through the ear, (4) to sustain attention over 
several minutes at a time, (5) to continue to react with- 
out a break for several minutes, (6) to perform con- 
sistently each time, (7) to endure the nervous strain 
involved, (8) to understand the whole concept of sym- 
bols. 

If tests could be found or devised to apply to the short- 
hand situation, comparison of results would not neces- 
sarily have to be based entirely on shorthand or other 
unsatisfactory measures of shorthand achievement. 

One approach (based partly on shorthand grades) 
would be to compare only the achievements of students 
in the highest grade groups with those in the lowest 
group, eliminating students in between who might be- 
long up one step or down one step in the grade scale. 
Another procedure would be to compare achievement on 
the tests of students in the different semesters of work 
to determine whether or not the advanced students dis- 
played greater facility in the abilities tested than do be- 
ginners. An even more informing procedure would be 
to test the specific skills of beginning students and then 
to repeat the same or matching tests on the fourth se- 
mester to see if the tested skills actually improve with 
shorthand training. 

An assumption that the ability to write and read long- 
hand symbols presupposes an ability to write and read 
shorthand symbols introduces an interesting possibility. 
Is there a close relationship between the ability to write 
lenghand from dictation and the ability to write short- 
hand from dictation when other conditions of sustained 
attention and effort are the same? 

In a preliminary investigation, material — Dicta- 
tion For Transcription and niaterial from Dictation at 
in-between Speeds (Gregg Publishing Company) was 
dictated at a set rate for five minutes and written in 
longhand by testees who had not studied shorthand. 
Results indicated that the students tested were able to 
write legible longhand for five minutes when the dicta- 
tion was at 30 words per minute, using the 1.4 syllable 
count for estimating the number of words. At faster 
rates of 35, 40, and 45 the performance was not identical. 


9%Claude E. Kantner and Robert West. Phonetics. Harper and. 


Brothers, New York, 1941. P 15. 
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A study conducted by Miller’? indicated a relation- 
ship between the quality of shorthand and longhand 
when written from dictation at a sustained rate of speed. 
Her longhand dictation included a rate of 50 words per 
minute. Expansion of this technique, basing the com- 
parison on the student’s ability to read what ‘he has 
written might be more informative. The important thing 
is that the writing is legible to the writer in transcribing. 

A large number of beginning shorthand students could 
be given 5-minute dictations of the same material to be 
written in longhand and transcribed. Transcripts could 
be checked only on the basis of word accuracy. At the 
end of one or two years of shorthand study dictation 
at various rates could be transcribed and checked 
on the basis of word accuracy. If the ability to write 
either longhand or shorthand symbols from dictation is 
closely related, then some relationship between the results 
on the two series of tests should be apparent. Through 
such a procedure it might be possible to arrive at a 
eritical rate of longhand writing from dictation indica- 
tive of a student’s ability to reach a shorthand speed 
of 80, 100, or. 120. 

Possibly such a study 

1. Should not include students whose records on vari- 
ous English tests indicate they were handicapped. 

2. Would have to be conducted with students who had 
not studied shorthand previously. Those who had 

- studied any shorthand might be subjected to a 
symbol conflict that could handicap them in long- 
hand writing—particularly if they had begun to 
write from dictation. 

3. Could compare longhand results with (a) short- 
hand grades, (b) records of students in only the 
and ‘‘D”’ or ‘‘F”’’ classification, (c) rates 
showing the same number of errors in both longhand 
and shorthand transcripts, (d) percent of errors on 
the basis either of time or the number of words 
dictated. 

4. Should utilize business letter material for both 
dictations. 

5. Should use unfamiliar material so that students 
must be entirely dependent upon stimuli received 
through the ear. 4 

But we should now be convinced, however, that there 
is probably no easy road to shorthand prognosis. Fruit- 
less research makes us suspect that too many theories 
about the shorthand process have been accepted un- 
questionably by would-be seekers after the truth in this 
field. 

It is time to examine our assumptions more critically. 
It is time to re-evaluate—Beware of the dog-matic! 


10M. E. Miller, The Value of Long Hand Penmanship and Gen- 
eral Intelligence in Predicting Achievement in Gregg Shorthand 
Penmanship. University of Cincinnati, 1937. 
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“Perfection has a habit of remaining exasperatingly beyond man’s grasp.” 


THE CONTROLLED 


VOCABULARY IN SHORTHAND TEACHING 


Teaching through a controlled vocabulary is the logical beginning 
and the one most likely to help the student to reach this desired end. 


By EMILY D. LAW 
London, England 

(Editor’s Note: Mrs. Law is the chairman of London District 
Shorthand Teachers’ Society; only holder of National Union of 
a (England) Shorthand Certificate for 250 words a min- 
ute. 

Modern shorthand textbooks are based upon a con- 
trolled vocabulary, the principles of the system being 
taught through the medium of the more frequently-used 
words of the English language. 

At first, there may seem to be some conflict of ideas 
here, for it is a truism that the trained shorthand writer 
must have at his command an extensive and diversified 
vocabulary. Indeed, no controlling boundaries can: for 
long confine within a small compass the searching mind 
of the true shorthand writer, who is through the very 
nature of his work ever broadening the fields of his 
knowledge. 

As shorthand teachers, too, we know that the perfect 
shorthand writer would be one who knew everything. 
Because perfection has a habit of remaining exasperat- 
ingly beyond man’s grasp, however, we have to concede 
a little to human frailty. Recognizing that our students 
are rather less than perfect, we have to content our- 
selves with something less than perfection, and assert only 
that the expert shorthand writer should know at least a 
little about a great many things. Happily, it is this 
quality of largeness of interest that can, if the teacher so 
wills, illumine both the learning and the teaching of a 
subject that is at times treated somewhat unimagina- 
tively. 

Any attempt, therefore, to limit the number of words 
that a shorthand student can put into shorthand, tran- 
seribe, spell correctly, and understand, could not be con- 
doned by the interested teacher. If shorthand writers 
are to be successful, they must learn to move and to 
breathe easily in the wordy world in which they live. 
The greater their mastery of words and the more ramified 
their general knowledge, the more at home will they 
feel. 
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Regrettably, the vocabularies of shorthand trainees 
seldom justify the description of ‘‘extensive.’’ They are, 
indeed, often lamentably inadequate, so that to improve 
the working vocabulary becomes a primary aim of the 
teacher. In this respect it is nevertheless wiser not to 
grasp too quickly at end-results but to have instead a 
close regard for satisfactory beginnings. 


Purpose of Controlled Vocabulary 


The purpose of the controlled vocabulary in the early 
teaching of shorthand is to help the teacher and the 
writer to make more certain that these beginnings are 
satisfactory. Good speed writing and transcribing ability 
cannot be built up upon shaky foundations. The sky- 
serapers of New York tower proud and serene over the 
buildings of-lesser cities and towns because their founda- 
tions are secure upon a base of solid rock. The speed 
training of second and third-year students should be 
built upon the firm foundation of a thorough under- 
standing of the theory of the system and a certain knowl- 
edge of the outlines for all the commoner words of our 
language. 

It is for this reason that it has become the practice to 
teach the theory of a shorthand system through a special- 
ly selected list of the common outlines, the scope of the 
list varying with the scope and purpose of the textbook. 
The shorthand vocabulary is thus controlled in the early 
days, and the learning of the rules is combined with a 
thorough grounding in the writing of the more common 
outlines. It is surely the path of common sense for the 
student to learn first and to practise most those signs 
that will be most often written. 

It has been established (and personal tests have con- 
firmed this) that nine words make up one-quarter of all 
the words used in ordinary non-technical matter, whether 
spoken or written. These nine words are the simplest 
of monosyllables but without their use the accepted 


1Relative Frequency of English Speech Sounds, by Dr. Godfrey 
Dewey (Harvard Studies in Education No. 4) 
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‘Good speed writing and transcribing ability cannot be built upon shaky foundations.” 


speech patterns of the English language would not be 
possible. The words are: 

Clearly, the stenographer cannot afford to stumble 
over the writing of outlines that will occur on the aver- 
age once in every four outlines written. The signs for 
these words should be thoroughly mastered in the very 
earliest stages of shorthand training, and practised until 
they can be written at extremely high speeds. Even frac- 
tional hesitation in their writing would hamper the stu- 
dent to a degree utterly disproportionate to the time 
necessary to master them. 

It has also been established that sixty-nine words form 


one-half of all the words used in every-day English 


language. The significance of this statement lies in the 
fact that it implies that in bulk shorthand writing one 
out of every two words represented in shorthand is one 
of these sixty-nine, or a simple derivative word. 

Onee again, it is obviously to the advantage of the 
shorthand writer to practise these frequently occurring 
outlines until the writing of them is rapid and automatic. 

Further, a list of about a thousand words will, with 
straightforward derivatives, be found to represent, ap- 
proximately eighty per cent of all non-technical English 
matter. 

It is net often that the shorthand teacher has the good 
fortune to have a student who, having worked through a 
shorthand textbook, can at once write shorthand at the 
rate of 80 words a minute. Why is it that students have 
initial difficulty in writing at this low rate? It is my 
belief that any student who really knew the outlines for 
the common words and who really knew the rules of the 
system of shorthand used, would be able to write at 80 
words a minute from the first day in the speed class. The 
amount of manual dexterity required at such a speed, the 
actual manipulative skill demanded, is indeed very slight. 
It is in my opinion possessed by all normal people. The 
eause for hesitation is not, at these low speeds, to be 
found in stiffness of the fingers or the wrist: it is to be 
found in mental hesitation. Students fail to take down 
at 80 words a minute at the first attempt, not because 
they lack facility in writing, but simply because they 
have not acquired an automatic response to the writing 
of a sufficiently large number of outlines. 

These outlines represent four out of five of all outlines 
likely to be met with: What of the fifth outline? The 
fifth outline may be one of very many thousands of 
words. (It could be one of a quarter of a million or 
more words: it might even be a word from another 
language.) The writing of that fifth outline will some- 
times necessitate, therefore, a conscious application of 
rule. This is not always so, however. The number of 
words that can be written with automatic ease as a 
result of the complete mastery of the more common out- 
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lines is, as a matter of fact, greatly higher than might at 
first be apparent. To the outlines for the thousand root 
words must be added: (1) Derivative outlines numbering 
several thousands and involving no basie change of rule 
application; (2) Combinations of two or more common 
words to form less common words (e.g. back-balanee, or 
brake-horse-power) ; and (3) The very large body of out- 
lines not in themselves common but which are related 
structurally to the common outlines and which it is 
reasonable to assume that the writer would instinctively 
represent correctly as a direct result of a certain knowl- 
edge of the common words, through the application of 
similar principles. In this way, the influence of the 
correct writing of common outlines affects the writing 
of outlines for words that become perceptibly less com- 
mon. 

Drill on a base list of a thousand or so outlines can 
therefore help the student to write several thousands of 
words correctly and unhesitatingly in shorthand. 

This advocacy of the introduction of word-frequency 
principles in the teaching of shorthand in no way alters 
the fact that it is not, and cannot be for the expert 
writer, sufficient to be able to write common outlines 
rapidly and automatically. If it were, we could perhaps 
dispense with rules altogether, and teach only outlines in 
more or less related groups. No, the vocabulary upon 
which the shorthand writer can draw at will ought to be 
extremely large, and a knowledge and appreciative 
understanding of all rules of the system of shorthand 
used is a necessary part of the mental equipment of the 
writer. Rules must be learned and rules must be applied, 
and applied very rapidly in the case of the long or un- 
usual word. 

It remains true, however, that speedy shorthand 
writing is not the result of a rapid calling up in the mind 
of rules, with a subsequent application of those rules; 
it is much more the result of a facile reproduction on 
paper of a series of mental images. Rules must first be 
thoroughly learned and then relegated to the sub-con- 
scious, for at the higher rates of writing there can be 
little conscious application of rules. It is the ability to 
reproduce automatically a vast number of shorthand 
outlines that gives the appearance of swift unhaste to 
the performance of the expert writer. Teaching through 
a controlled vocabulary, with frequent drill on the com- 
mon outlines, is the logical beginning and the one most 
likely to help the student to reach this desired end. 

Word lists can be used and abused, whether applied 
to the teaching of shorthand, typewriting, or languages. 
If we as shorthand teachers are careful to use and not 
abuse the authoritative common words lists that have 
been compiled for our service, we can find them a very 
valuable asset in our task of training the reliable sten- 
ographer. 
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Students’ work should be held up to acceptable business standards.” 


Integrating the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription With Realistic Practice 


Work experience should be recognized as a “‘must’’ in training young people for vocational occupations. 


By LOUIS C. NANASSY 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Business educators, by and large, have accepted the 
premise that formal classroom instruction coupled with 
practical experience result in a more thorough prepara- 
tion of prospective workers in business occupations. In- 
stead of merely rendering lip service to this theory it is 
high time that teachers of business subjects, especially 
those aiming to develop vocational competencies, com- 
bine their teaching with realistic practice. 


Students Combine 


The teacher of shorthand and transcription is con- 
stantly challenged to offer to her students the type of 
training that will assure their success on the job. How 
ean this best be accomplished? While theory and class- 
room practice must play a prominent part in this train- 
ing program, it is evident that opportunity should also 
be provided for practice in taking dictation and tran- 
seribing as it is done on the job. 

In general, one of three plans, or a combination of 
them, can be used for a program of work experience as 
part of the total educational program. For purposes of 
this discussion these plans are described as (1) coopera- 
tive office training; (2) a less formalized set-up whereby 
students get work experience in the community; and (3) 
a plan developed whereby the experience is obtained 
entirely within the school itself. 


The Cooperative Plan 

Perhaps the ideal way to provide realistic work experi- 
ence for students in the business curriculum who are 
aspiring to prepare themselves for stenographic positions 
is through a cooperative part-time program. While 
several variations exist in the manner by which these 
may be organized, the basic idea is that the student- 
trainee spends part of his time in a business office and 
the remainder of the time in the classroom. The arrange- 
ment may be to have the student alternate a week in 
school and a week in the business office. The most satis- 
factory plan, however, seems to be that of attending 
school half a day and working during the other half. 
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If properly organized and administered, worth-while 
benefits will accrue to all three parties concerned—to 
the student, to the school, and to the cooperating em- 
ployer. The advantages of the cooperative part-time pro- 
gram for stenographic students are esily discernible. Such 
a program affords an excellent opportunity for direct 
observation of, and participation in, the daily activities 
of the business office. The practical aspects of the work 
foeus attention on new values which were not realized 
through the abstract discussions and activities that all too 
frequently characterize classroom procedures. The stu- 
dent sees at close range the important part office func- 
tions play in a business organization, and the role that 
he is called upon to play in facilitating those functions. 
Not of least significance is it that the relative importance 
of skills, knowledges, and various character and person- 
ality traits take on new meaning for the student. 


Schools that train their advanced secretarial students 
through cooperative programs have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they are using a sound method of develop- 
ing vocational competencies in their students. Further- 
more, through direct contacts with businesses and _ busi- 
ness men, community needs are continually being ob- 
served and evaluated, and are more likely to be met. 
Finally, the goodwill that may be created through the 
cooperation of the school and business becomes of in- 
estimable value in the school’s attempt to serve the com- 
munity. 


Cooperating employers also derive certain advantages 
from the cooperative part-time program. First of all 
they, too, enjoy the feeling that comes from knowing that 
they are rendering a valuable educational service to the 
community. The cooperators are in an enviable position 
to make known their needs and practices to the school 
authorities so that the school will be in a better position 
to really serve the needs of the business community. 
Moreover, through this type of training they are serving 
their own best interests for it tends to assure them of a 
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‘Goodwill created through the co-operation of the school and business becomes of inestimable value.” 


continuous supply of competent office workers—people 
who even in the beginning stages of their employment 
will earn their wages for they have a good idea of the 
job requirements as well as the background to carry out 
those duties successfully. 


Several important elements generally pervade coopera- 
tive trainirg programs. Considerable planning should 
precede its inauguration. Desirable places of employ- 
ment must be contacted and agreements drawn up with 
these offices. Much thoughtful guidance should be used 
in placing students while adequate and continuous su- 
pervision, both by the job supervisors and school co- 
ordinators, must take place. 


Likewise, another important element in all cooperative 
training programs is the classroom teaching of related 
information for the job. The student of secretarial 
science increasingly recognizes the value and necessity of 
further instruction in those phases of shorthand and 
transcription in which she is particularly weak as well 
as other background studies that will enhance her effect- 
iveness on the job. Here, incidentally, lies a golden op- 
portunity for the teachers to capitalize on the students’ 
interests that have been motivated through life-like 
situations. 


These stenographic cooperative training programs may 
be financed entirely by the local board of education, or 
if certain requirements are met, Federal subsidies 
(Smith-Hughes) are available for this purpose. To be 
effective, it should, in practice as well as in name, be 
truly cooperative, with the business men of the commu- 
nity cooperating with the business education department 
in providing a definite training procedure for the stu- 
dents on the job. 


This provision for realistic practice is proving ex- 
tremely valuable in communities where there are a suf- 
ficient number of business offices to justify such a plan. 
The fact is that if there are not enough offices in the 
geographic area the school is set up to serve, administra- 
tors and teachers charged with curriculum making 
would do well to give serious consideration to the situa- 
tion. As an outcome of such a study there may be strong 
indications that the school system has little or no justifi- 
cation to offer specialized training for office positions. 


Unfortunately, the number of school systems that have 
cooperative part-time programs for their advanced 
stenographic students is still in the minority. Because of 
real or imaginary reasons many business education de- 
partments are depriving their graduates of this extremely 
valuable experience. Many of these departments are self- 
satisfied, content to carry on along traditional patterns. 
Other schools are discouraged by the preliminary initia- 
tive entailed in establishing the cooperative program. 
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The Second Plan 


It is encouraging to note, however, that while some 
schools have not progressed to the point of inaugurating 
a genuine cooperative program for the training of their 
stenographic students, they have recognized the impor- 
tance of work experience and are lending various degrees 
of encouragement for its acquisition. There are, for in- 
stance, a significant number of business education depart- 
ments where the students avail themselves of the com- 
munity’s business establishments for the purpose of 
obtaining practice in offices through after school, Satur- 
day, and vacation jobs. This we might call a type of 
incidental work experience. While it has certain ad- 
vantages, it is apparent that it lacks the planning, super- 
vision, and coordination that form the backbone of the 
organized cooperative part-time program. Experience 
gained by students in this manner may often be of 
questionable quality as the school exercises little or no 
control over it. Another drawback is that many students 
never avail themselves of such opportunity and, conse- 
quently, fail to secure the advantages that accrue from 
such work before graduation. 


Work Experience in the School 


What then is a recommended solution for providing 
work experience when the cooperative part-time program 
for the training of stenographie students is not feasible? 
A plan can be developed whereby shorthand and tran- 
scription practice under other than classroom conditions 
is provided entirely within the school itself. 


More and more teachers of advanced classes of short- 
hand and transcription are coming to the realization that 
their school offers numerous opportunities for out-of-class 
stenographie experience for their students. Assigning 
students to work in the school office, to be secretaries to 
faculty members, or to take care of the correspondence 
for school organizations have all been found helpful for 
this purpose. 


_ Generally speaking, this type of in-school work experi- 
ence lends itself admirably to supervision by the seere- 
tarial teacher and cooperation of faculty members to 
whom student secretaries are assigned is relatively easy 
to obtain. Through this means help and advice is readily 
available to the students and the plan is flexible from an 
administrative point of view. Careful planning by the 
transcription teacher as well as whole-hearted coopera- 
tion on the part of school authorities, however, are of 
paramount importance if the. success of the venture is 
to be assured. 


Plans for conducting work experience in the school 
must recognize such important considerations as (a) the 
method of checking on the kind of work done; (b) length 
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‘Here lies a golden opportunity for the teacher to capitalize on students’ interest.” 


of time on each job; (c) schedule of work to be per- 
formed; and (d) administration and controls. 


As in the cooperative plan, it is necessary that proper 
preparation and guidance take place before assigning the 
secretarial students to work in either the school office, for 
faculty members, or for extra-curriculum organizations. 
The logical person to direct the program—usually the 
teacher of transcription or the secretarial office practice 
teacher—must be familiar with the job requirements as 
well as the abilities, experience, and needs of each in- 
dividual secretarial student. 

Sound principle dictates that the primary considera- 
tion shall be the educational value of the experience to 
the students. This implies careful selection of the duties 
to be performed, bearing in mind its practice value to 
the student trainees rather than its importance to the 
school. 

A second major consideration—and, incidentally, one 
wherein many departments fall woefully short—is the 
length of time that students remain on each job. Every 
secretarial student should stay with each type of work 
long enough to get the feel of it and gain a certain 
amount of confidence and proficiency in doing that task. 
However, when that point is reached and students are 
still kept on the same duties, the educative value of the 
activity diminishes and often even ceases while exploita- 
tion of the pupils’ time and energy takes place. Such a 
practice is a grave mistake and its practice ought not to 
be tolerated by those responsible for the administration 
of the in-school program of work experience for secre- 
tarial students. 


Insofar as possible, schedules should be drawn up for 
the job assignments listing, the jobs, dates, names of 
pupils, and any other relevant data such as room num- 
bers and names of persons in charge. These schedules, 
of necessity, should be flexible to allow for absences of 
pupils, varied abilities of pupils, special work that may 
be anticipated, ete. Through these schedules all parties 
concerned will know who does what and when. 

If optimum benefits are to be derived from steno- 
graphic work experience in the school it is essential that 
the program be properly controlled and administered. 
As has been already indicated, someone must take the 
responsibility for coordinating the various elements of 
the program. It is important not only to see that sched- 
ules are followed as closely as possible and that the re- 
quired work is performed, but also to evaluate the quality 
of the work done by the trainees to be sure that it comes 
up to expectations and predetermined standards. 

Students’ work should be held up to acceptable busi- 
ness standards; close contact ought to be maintained 
between the instructor and the dictators; a variety of 
dictated material under differing circumstances should 
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be encouraged ; and remedial teaching and learning must 


_take place throughout the process. It is further suggested 


that a plan of rotation be used, affording an opportunity 
for each student to take dictation from more than one 
person during the course of the semester. This, perhaps, 
should be one of the main considerations when setting 
up the schedule of work to be done. 


An examination of the outstanding features for pro- 
viding shorthand and transcription practice outside of 
the classroom and yet within the school itself reveals that 
it deserves serious consideration on the part of schools 
that do not have the real cooperative plan. Granted, 
this type of experience may lack some of the reality 
found in working for an employer in the community, 
yet it cannot be denied that the plan has its merits. 


To summarize, work experience should be recognized 
as ‘‘must’’ in training young people for vocational oc- 
cupations. Whether it is to be accomplished through a 
cooperative part-time program, as incidental, informal 
work experience in the community, or wholly within the 
structure of the educational institution may depend 
largely upon the philosophy and facilities of school and 
community. Each plan has certain advantages as well 
as inherent disadvantages. All are a step in the right 
direction, however, and any worthwhile effort to give 
students of advanced shorthand and _ transcription 
realistic practice while they are still in school in order to 
better prepare them for the tasks they will be called 
upon to do in the world of work is worthy of real con- 
sideration. 


Editor’s Note: In all honesty it should be stated that Business 
Departments face real as well as imaginary problems. Prominent 
among the real is the attitude of general school administrators that 
does not allow the traditional curriculum to be upset in any way. 
Just take the matter of English, for instance. How many schools 
actually get down to business on this subject. Too often it is 
required that, except for a: pair of specialized subjects such as 
shorthand and typewriting, all students must take the same general 
courses, particularly English. All business teachers know that the 
particular kind of English needed by those going into business 
directly after their secondary school experience is of a functional 
type. It should be so integrated with meaningful business purposes 
that it will form a firm basis for good transcription practices. 
However, transcription is not the only secondary skill which bases 
much of its need on functional English. Every worker in the 
business office or store needs real education in spoken as well 
as written English. Through properly integrated functional English 
courees, telephone technique, receptionist training, general office 
training in everyday good manners and courtesy ean really be 
effected. 

Yes, Mr. Author, these traditions are firmly fixed and business 
teachers are to be blamed in many cases but there are real prob- 
lems. It seems to me that one way of resolving some of these real 
problems would be for the business teachers to get the school 
principal and superintendent involved in an advisory committee 
whose. membership would be largely business men. Through this 
means many problems can be gradually ironed out. Surely the 
cooperative plan can be evaluated through such a process as well 
as the whole curriculum (including the English used as an illustra- 
tion) in which all of the community (including business) has a 
most vital interest. ... J. FRANK Damg, Editor.) 
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Brewington 
(Continued from page 29) 

principles, misreadings, substitutions, omissions, inser- 

tions, transpositions, misspellings, ete. King (10) 

analyzed (1) brief forms, compounds and derivatives, 

(2) abbreviated words, (3) words in full; phrases in 

full, (4) parts of phrases, according to the elements 

enumerated above and also in terms of the number of 
strokes and the shape of the pattern in which the error 
occurred. 

Mastery of Symbols 

The mastery of symbols, the one or more meanings of 
each symbol, the rules for joining the symbols, the brief 
forms and special phrase patterns, the total number of 
combinations possible including all of these variables, 
constitutes the minimum essentials of reading a complete 
system of writing, but not necessarily the minimum 
essentials for every learner. In other words, it may 
not be necessary or desirable for a learner to master a 
complete system of shorthand. The purpose for which, 
and the educational level at which the learner is studying 
shorthand, determine the total number of symbols. 
meanings, rules, and special word and phrase patterns he 
must master at a certain speed with a certain degree of 
accuracy. How many of these elements should be com- 
bined into one class period, that is one learning period, 
as well as the order in which they are most easily learned, 
is now being determined by the various experimental 
organizations being tried out. Time required to cover 
the theory is meaningless separate and apart from meas- 
urement of other necessary skills. (10, 12, 14). 

Osborne’s study (13) of the relationships of psycho- 
logical tests and shorthand achievement shows that su- 
perior intelligence does not assure high achievement 
and that low intelligence does not preclude high scores. 
In other words, the important factor in shorthand 
achievement is the ‘‘ability used by an individual not 
necessarily the ability possessed.’’ Only when the in- 
dividual wants to learn does learning take place; only as 
he uses his abilities. 

For much too long a time shorthand learning was 
retarded by the assumption that shorthand learning was 
an exception to general symbol-association learning. 
Shorthand was assumed to be such an exacting, com- 
plicated subject that the subject per se was used as the 
basic factor in learning situations rather than (1) the 
learner and (2) the processes he used in learning. Sci- 
entific studies prove both assumptions to be false. The 
learner, his degree of reading maturity, and the proc- 
esses he uses in learning, are now recognized as basic 
factors in learning shorthand as in learning other sub- 
jects. 
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Leslie 
(Continued from page 32) 

severe handicaps in obtaining mailability when compared 
with the advantages enjoyed by the office stenographer. 
The school transcriber seldom gets the same type of letter 
more than a few days at a time. Often the school tran- 
seriber will have letters from several different lines of 
business in one forty-minute transcription period, where- 
as the office stenographer goes on day after day tran- 
scribing letters that soon become semi-automatic. After 
balancing all the factors, it seems to this writer that the 
main requirement for the school transcriber should be 
complete mailability for 75 per cent of the letters tran- 
seribed in any five consecutive daily transcription 
periods. 

This 75 per cent mailability standard must be balanced 
against the 20 to 25-word-a-minute transcription speed. 
The lowering of one will result in the raising of the 
other. These two standards must also be considered in 
the light of the incomplete list of variables listed in this 
article. If you are getting greater transcription speeds 
or a higher degree of mailability, consider whether you 
may be getting the one at the expense of the other. If 
you are getting both the percentage of mailability and 
the transcription speed suggested here, consider whether 
you have given due weight to all the variables listed. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 8) 
the use of erasers as they are in a business office. Mail- 
ability or acceptability will be the standard. Varieties 
of real business materials will be met. The goals can be 
made to live in the student’s mind. If they become his 
goals, then intrinsic motivation has started. 

In order to continue to achieve intrinsic motivation, 
the course has to be carefully planned. A textbook should 
be chosen that has units of business experience directed 
toward the goals of the course. Direction sheets that are 
clear, exact and businesslike are valuable since an in- 
structor’s lengthy verbal directions can be easily for- 
gotten. Check sheets for units satisfactorily completed, 
the record of time taken for each unit, ete., are also 
worthwhile. 

Simulate Office Activities 


Another important intrinsic motivating device is to 
set the classroom stage as nearly as possible like the 
business office since students are influenced by environ- 
mental factors. The enterprising teacher can achieve 
this business atmosphere to a considerable degree. She 
might do well to place her desk at the back of the room 
in assuming the role of office manager. The use of filing 
cabinets, business equipment of various sorts, and if pos- 
sible desks (rather than typewriting tables) with draw- 
ers assigned to the students for arranging paper sup- 
plies, carbon paper, erasers, clips, etc., as they would 
do in a real office will all contribute to the business 
atmosphere. 

The conduct of the teacher and students is important 
in setting the stage since the goal requires that business 
office manners and conduct be practiced. More freedom 
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and more self-discipline are called for. Treating the stu- 
dent as an adult will help him act more like an adult. 
Immediately after the completion of the advanced type- 
writing course the student is expected to act in grown- 
up fashion in a business office. 

In order to attain the goal of good personality traits 
for the business office, these traits must be practiced in 
the classroom. With increased freedom for the students 
the teacher has a greater insight into their personalities. 
Individual motivation to change bad habits into good 
traits, or to develop new desired habits should be stressed 
in conferences and then opportunities given to practice 
the habits. 


A More Functional Interpretation of Budgets 


For the best progress the student must see the rela- 
tion of each unit of work to the final goals, and he must 
like the work. First, the units should be made up of 
complete office projects to be carried through as they 
would be in a business office. This will tie up the units 
with the final goals in a significant fashion. Second, the 
units of work should be set up with written instructions 
about how to do them so that the class can theoretically 
care for itself without the instructor. Work outlined by 
means of job sheets has long been successfully used in 
vocational education. When oral instructions are elimi- 
nated the teacher has increased time for individual mo- 
tivation and for further study of the individual. Third, 
if the students are given individual choice in the order 
of units they will cover, it allows them to choose first 
those units for which they are best motivated. Freedom 
of choice and the responsibility it gives to students is 
excellent motivation. Having different units worked on 
by different students at every class hour does not present 
unusual difficulties for the teacher who has a good filing 
and checking system. By means of job sheets and indi- 
vidual work, progress can be at individual rates, and 
this offers good motivation for the superior student to 
proceed rapidly. Furthermore, it allows the student who 
has rejected work to repeat the work as many times as 
needed in order to achieve a unit that is satisfactory. 
Allowing time for mastering of standards gives a sense 
of accomplishment and is good motivation besides en- 
forcing a standard of work necessary to holding a job on 
the office level. 

Correcting as an aid to the student ean be largely 
positive motivation; grading is usually negative. It is 
good motivation to make a break with the ordinary sys- 
tem of grading units. Advanced typewriting should 
have the standard of acceptance or rejection with sugges- 
tions for improvement. Quantity production standards 
can be emphasized by having a standard for time and 
letting the student evaluate himself in relation to this 
time. Praise goes to the ones who finish the jobs in less 
time and encouragement to produce more to the ones 
who are not achieving the standard. If grades are given 
quarterly, the student should understand that the teach- 
er is going to rank him for number of satisfactory units 
completed and for estimated success in a business office, 
which allows for the consideration of personality traits. 

Toward the end of the course production tests should 
be used more frequently as a final evaluation of effective- 
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ness of work. To a certain extent each unit is a produc- 
tion test, hence separate production tests are not neces- 
sary earlier in the course. However, in order to be prop- 
erly motivated the student needs to know about his prog- 
ress in the course. By individual conferences through- 
out the course the teacher can give individual progress 
reports aimed at motivating work and work habits. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions of possible ways 
of generally conducting classes in advanced typewriting 
in order to achieve maximum motivation. There are in 
addition supplementary motivating devices that help to 
develop intrinsic motivation or self-interest in the units 
of work and the final goals. Films, bulletin boards, visits 
to offices, talks by business people, professional demon- 
strations, units to be prepared outside of class on points 
of occupational intelligence, inspirational talks by the 
teacher, ete., can be used effectively. Care should be 
taken, however, not to allow these activities to absorb 
too much valuable classroom time which is needed for 
good solid work. 

There are films and film strips that are of distinct 
value in advanced typewriting. Some are highly infor- 
mative and are excellent motivation. The choice of films 
is important since there gre many ill-suited to advanced 
classes. The writer haf discovered that honest evalua- 
tion of the films by the students helps them find which 
ones are of significance for them and which ones are not. 

Bulletin boards, if supplied with interesting material, 
help motivate students. Moreover, it is an excellent idea 
to have student participation in getting this material. A 


section of the board may be set aside expressly for the _ 


students. It is a good plan for the teacher to accumulate 
material over a period of time from many sources. A 
suggestion is to have a file with separate folders for each 
topic such as dress, cleanliness, manners, office tech- 
niques, machines, ete. In this way related material can 
be accumulated and out-of-date or ineffective material 
can be eliminated as better current material is added. 
The bulletin board can thus become the center of a 
different emphasis for each week of the school year. 

Visits to offices provide both information and motiva- 
tion. A talk by the office supervisor while at the office 
makes the trip still more valuable. Students like these 
trips but the teacher should see that they are well 
planned so as to yield information as well as provide 
motivation. 

Talks by business people can be capitalized on if they 
will discuss things which will motivate and inform the 


students. It is effective to have graduates. return to . .. 


speak on topics closely related to the interests of the 
class. Recent graduates can often inspire the students 
better than older businessmen. However, if the teacher 
gives valuable class time to these talks, she must choose 
the speaker and topic with discrimination. 

Since high school classes usually do not have outside 
preparation on unit work, other assignments can be 
given that will contribute to occupational intelligence 
and to motivation. Reports on office behavior, how to get 
a beginning job, how to dress for the office, what wages 
to expect, how to get advancement, ete., will contribute 
vitally to knowledge and interest. 
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The field of motivation is as broad as the field of teach- 
ing, and the degree of effectiveness of motivation in 
helping individual students depends largely on the teach- 
er. As has been stated motivation is primarily a per- 
sonal thing. This article is meant to suggest a few ap- 
proaches, but each teacher has to experiment in order to 
determine what types of motivating devices are best for 
her classes. The trouble with most of us teachers is that 
we are content to carry on in routine fashion without 
trying to really reach the majority of students. Good 
motivation will pay rich rewards in accomplishments and 
in student gratitude. 


General Clerical 
(Continued from page 11) 
ganization are some who have impaired hearing. Their 
ability to tune out distractions enables them to concen- 
trate with less effort than the person without this im- 
pairment. Concentration is dollars and cents to the 
employee, and since Industry pays dollars only to those 
who maintain its earnings, it seems sensible that an 
effort should be made to develop' this characteristic more 
highly. 
Ability to Write Legibly 
Several years ago, while acting in the capacity of 
Traveling Auditor for my firm, one of our Exchange 
Managers asked me for an interpretation of an Account- 
ing Office communication. It was written in longhand 
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ESSENTIAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
ESSENTIAL BUSINESS FORMS 


Here is a brand new course that deals en- 
tirely with the preparation of business forms 
and papers—training that every student needs. 

The set consists of two parts—an instruc- 
tion book and an envelope of 110 actual busi- 
ness forms. In addition to providing the 
directions that the student follows in complet- 
ing the forms, the instruction book also con- 
tains ten Practice Sheets of related business 
arithmetic problems. 


Shall we send you a free examination 
set to be considered for introduction 
in your classes? 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 17, Mb. CuHIcaco 7, ILL. 
SAN Francisco 5, CALIF. 


by a chap whose inability to write legibly was well 
known. The Manager who received the note could not 
read it and was seeking my help. I studied the note, 
and arrived at the following translation: ‘‘Please take 
more care in preparing your reports—they are most diffi- 
eult for us to read!’’ 

It has often amazed me that examination papers could 
be graded for the average student, since so many appli- 
eations for employment are so difficult to read. Are 
efforts toward legibility being completely ignored in 
schools today? We have found that most people can be 
trained quickly to write legibly. Our first step is to 
insist on legibility, and then to provide time for practice. 

The errors made and time lost through illegibility 
are tremendous. 

Evaluating Work Performance 

We recognize that learning is a process that does not 
end when our school days are over. It begins as soon 
as we are born and continues as long as we live. Most of 
us think of our school years as a time during which we 
are providing ourselves with our mental tools and of our 
going to work as the beginning of a project in which we 
are going to use those tools. Unfortunately this is not 
true, or it is true only to a negligible degree. This is 
one of the jolts that students just out of school are 
bound to get. They find that they are not out of school 
—they find that they have more to learn and less time in 
which to learn it than they ever did in the more or less 
leisurely procedures of the classroom. 


Furthermore at about this time one of the little 
ironies of our American system of schooling intrudes 
into the picture. For the eight, twelve, or sixteen years 
of their school career, students have been learning not 
only facts out of books, but habits out of experience— 
and one of these habits is the comfortable one of con- 
sidering that if they do 75 percent of their work cor- 
rectly, they will meet with approval of those responsible 
for their training, and be promoted. If they are correct 
in 85 percent, they are ranked as good, and if they reach 
90 percent, they are classed as excellent, and may win a 
prize of some sort for their outstanding performance. 

It is not the students’ fault that they learn this slip- 
shod standard of measures. It is part of their training, 
just as much a part of it as it is to learn that the River 
Po is not in Poland. This is one phase of mental equip- 
ment that they have acquired in school that they are not 
going to be able to use on the job. We have forced them 
to learn that 80 percent performance is pretty good, and 
now—without warning—we are pushing them forth into 
a job where, if they do only 95 percent of their work 
right, they are discharged. 

In closing, I would like to remind you of the efficient 
provision of nature that each person has to do his own 
learning—no one ean learn our lessons for us. We all 
have to start from scratch and we all end up with what 
we have acquired by our own efforts along the way. We 
would be remiss if we did not emphasize this fact to 
those whose future is in our hands. 
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Basic Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


his home; he enjoys paintings, photographs, and illus- 
trations in books, newspapers, and periodicals; he pur- 
chases an endless stream of goods for his aesthetic en- 
joyment. There are many opportunities for creative 
activities in the construction and repair of things in the 
home. A few important skills that have artistic and 
recreational possibilities are: woodwork; painting and 
refinishing; gardening; upholstering; repair of house- 
hold appliances; and bench metal work. 

There are certain sections of the country where ex- 
tensive experimentation with the core curriculum is 
reported. There are probably several hundred high 
schools in which the beginnings of the core curriculum 


ean be found at the present time. In the core curriculum — 


the student begins with a problem and pursues the in- 
quiry until the problem is solved. He draws information 
from all subjects and enlists the help of all persons in 
school and community who have something to contribute 
to the solution of the group problem. 

Consumer education is growing today in response 
to the same basic demand of over twenty years ago when, 
as a graduate student, I began my inquiry into what was 
then an unknown field. Although more than two long 
decades have gone by, and progress may appear to be 
slow to the feverish and impatient onlooker, the present 
growth of the consumer education movement has sur- 
passed my own brightest expectations. 

The slowness of the schools in accepting greater respon- 
sibility for developing effective consumers is one phase 
of a larger and more fundamental difficulty—the failure 
of the school to educate for living. Only as progress 
toward this goal is made can we expect an increasing 
emphasis upon the education of the consumer. And, 
as we educate the consumer, we shali also educate for 
total living, in the hope that the public school will help 
to bring the American dream of abundant living a little 
nearer to fulfillment. 


Audio-Visual Aids 
(Continued from page 20) 


and formulate basic hypotheses to help teachers analyze 
and improve their own methods. Aspects of teaching 
covered by these films include: diagnosing a maladjust- 
ed child’s difficulties; home visitation; developing a 
remedial program for a maladjusted pupil; fundamen- 
tals of good classroom morale and maintenance of class- 
room discipline; relative effectiveness of various teach- 
ing methods; teacher-pupil planning of work; the proj- 
ect method. Each motion picture is accompanied by a 
silent filmstrip containing still pictures of important 
scenes from the motion picture on which are superim- 
posed review questions for re-emphasis of key points. 
These ‘‘Question-Pictures’’ can be projected before the 
class as long as desired, thus stimulating class review 
and discussion, and providing a valuable follow-up to 
both the motion picture and the textbook. 
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ISTINCTLY modern, this informal and prac- 
tical manual reflects the best present-day 


~- American business writing as practiced in suc- 


cessful offices and taught in business school 
and college classrooms. 


Each of the 15 main chapters is supplemented 
with a highly inspiring and informative Reading 
by a well-known expert on the subject. Special 
emphasis is placed in the proper psychological 
approach to all kinds of business writing. 


Realistic, up-to-date, the exercises have been carefully 
hosen to include only those which have been tested and 
proved by actual student reaction to be the most interest- 
ing and helpful in classroom practice. Unusually close 
correlation between illustration and discussion adds to the 
teachability of the text, while its comprehensiveness and 
convenient arrangement make it an excellent source of 
reference as well. 


In four parts: 1. FUNDAMENTALS [including grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, business vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, paragraphing and style); II. BUSINESS LETTERS; 
Ill. OTHER BUSINESS WRITING; IV. REFERENCE SEC- 
TION. Illustrated, with end paper correction chart. 
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Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 14) 


MERCHANDISE ANALYSIS SHEET FOR SALESPEOPLE 
BENEFIT QUALITY 
Items of What the merchandise | Something which the mer- 


Merchandise 


gives to or does for the 
customer. 


chandise is or has. 


Examples : 
Electric fan 


“You'll feel perfectly SAFE 
with this fan in your 


because it HAS RUBBER 
BLADES.” 


Wool Blanket 


“You'll enjoy both COM- 
FORT and ECONOMY 
with this blanket.” 


“It is LIGHT WEIGHT 
and ALL VIRGIN WOOL. 
Its 72” x 90” size means 
ample all-round  tuck-in.” 


Others: 


(Used in “Successful Retail Selling’ training program developed by 
Bureau of Business Education, California State Department of Educa- 


tion, 1947.) 


(Rule additional sheets as required.) 


The use of this sheet is an important factor in ‘build- 
ing a sales vocabulary—that contains interesting and 
live words and expressions. Through adding to a selling 
vocabulary, the salesperson is enabled to get away from 
worn out, mechanical, and indifferent sales talk and 
substitute in an interesting and different fashion what 
eustomers want to know about merchandise. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


Reply to Dr. Blackler’s request. 
Tell your principal about UBEA. 


Support UBEA Forum advertisers. 


Small Business Aids 

(Continued from page 21) 
There Is Money in the Small Towns for Pho- 
tographers 
Picking a Location for a Small Business 
Advertising for the Small Business 
Dos and Don’ts in Food Retailing 
Training Program for Small Retailers 
Make Your Ads Pay Off 
A Merchandising Program for the Smaller 
Store 
Wage Incentives Will Help Reduce Costs 
Selling Electrical Appliances by Truck Proves 
Profitable 
What Glass Blocks Can Do for You 
Sporting Goods Rental Service 
A Public Relations Program for America’s Re- 
tailers 
Opportunities in the Retail Tobacco Business 
Your Shop Loeation 
Preparing the Tourist Court Income Tax Re- 
turn 
Machine Accounting for Small Offices 
Facts About the Auto Accessory, Tire, and 
Battery Store 
Salesmen Services to the Building Products 
Customer 
Distribution Channels Used in Marketing Toys 
Trends in Grocery Retailing 


*s Every bookkeeping principle fully explained in logical order 


Elwell-Zelliot-Good 
BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING 


This practical text gives the student a true understanding of business forms 
and procedures and a familiarity with the types of records which office workers 
It explains each topic carefully and develops it fully. 
importance of accuracy and neatness is stressed. By use of frequent projects 
and short sets the complete bookkeeping cycle is repeated at intervals. 
applied to such businesses as furniture, auto accessories, insurance, radios, re- 
frigerators, a doctor’s accounts, a school newspaper. 
disscussion of classification of accounts. Many helpful illustrations, exercises, 
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Greenville Chapter First in 
South Carolina 


(The Greenville Piedmont, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, published the 
following story on May 29, 1947.) 

Leroy Langston, Jr., has _ been 
elected president and Everett Worrell, 
vice-president of the recently organ- 
ized Greenville high school chapter 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America, M. T. Anderson, principal, 
announced today. 

Other officers are Everett Foster, 
secretary ; Annie Laura Bailey, treas- 
urer; and Jimmy Allen, reporter. 
Mrs. Rita Heape, chairman of the 
department of business education, is 
faculty adviser for the group. 

There are more than 100 chapters 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America in the United States, but the 
local one is the first to be organized 
in South Carolina, according to the 
principal. Its stated purpose is to 
help students ‘‘learn to live better in 
today’s world by learning more about 
business. ”’ 

Through the organization, an at- 
tempt will be made to develop stand- 
ards and to deseribe them so that 
students may know what business will 
expect of them as they seek employ- 
ment, the principal said. 


Officers of the FBLA Chapter, Greenville High School, Greenville, S. C. 
Front row: Everett Foster, Secretary; Leroy Langston, Jr., President; Everett 


Worrell, Vice President. Second row: Annie Laura 


Jimmie Allen, Reporter. 


Bailey, Treasurer, and 


FBLA Chapter Visits National 
Capital 
Some of the members of the Beall 
High School, Frostburg, Maryland, 
FBLA Chapter made a highly profit- 
able and enjoyable trip to Washing- 


ton, D. C., on May 18. Among the 
places visited by the group are: 
White House, Washington Monument, 
Congressional Library, Supreme 
Court Building, Jefferson Memorial, 
Lincoln Memorial, House Office Build- 
ing, Capitol, and zoo. 

At the Capitol, the group saw Con- 
gress in action. They visited their 
congressman, the Honorable J. Glenn 
Beall, and joined him for a photo- 
graph which was made on the front 
steps. 

The Beall High School Chapter has 
110 members. Mrs. Nora Orrell is the 
sponsor. They donated $20.00 toward 
the purchase of a new movie screen 
for their school. 


Official Clubs 


Charters have been granted to 107 
FBLA Clubs in 27 states. Clubs which 
are operating under the name of 
Future Business Leaders of America 
and which do not have correspondence 
to show that the Club’s charter is 
pending should report to the National 


Headquarters. The official list of 
FBLA Clubs as of September 1, 1947 
is given below: 
Conneticut 
Colchester High School, Colchester 
Warren Harding High School, 
Bridgeport 
Central High School, Bridegport 
East Hartford High School, East 
Hartford. 
Windham High School, Willimantie 


Georgia 
Hapeville High School, Hapeville 
Mercer University, Macon 


Idaho 
Malad High School, Malad City 
Illinois 


Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood 

Centralia Township High School, 
Centralia 

Bardolph Community High School, 
Bardolph 

Decatur High School, Decatur 

West Senior High School, Rockford 


Indiana 
Frances Joseph Reitz High School, 
Evansville 
Speedway High School, Indianapolis 
Southport High School, Southport 
Lawrence Central High School, In- 
dianapolis 


Beall High School, Frostburg, Maryland, FBLA Chapter, visits National 


Capitol. Front row left to right: Doris Atkinson, Shirley Meek, Patsy Meek, 
Andrew Durst, Nellie Hager, Alma Miller, Betsy Robertson, Suzanne Rupp, 
and Betty Biddington. Second 
Elaine Keister, Genevieve Dickel, Elaine Williams, Mary Watkins, Delores 
Emerick, Jean Keister, Sue Skidmore, and Lillian Gray. Third row: Alvin 
Evans, Earl Walsh, Jack Stark, Gladys McCulloh, Paul Myers, Susan Smith, 
Richard Fram, Mrs. Nora Orrell, Sylvia Kroll, Betty Williams, Congressman J. 
Glenn Beall, Jewell Lewis, Violet Lee Murray, Mary Lou Hollern, Joanne 

Bevan, Olive McKenzie, and Charles Coleman. 


row: Delores Chapman, Janet Hitchins, 
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Greensburg High School, Greensburg 
Horace Mann High School, Gary 


Towa 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 
Clarion High School, Clarion 
Spencer High School, Spencer 
Rockford High School, Rockford 
Garner High School, Garner 
Mason City High School, Mason City 
Charles City High School, Charles 
City 
Kentucky 
Murray State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray 
Louisville High School, Louisville 
Louisiana 
Natchitoches High School, 
toches 
Louisiana Southern University, Baton 
Rouge 


Natchi- 


Maine 
Kennebunk High School, Kennebunk 


Maryland 
Forest Park High School, Baltimore 
Beall High School, Frostburg 
Michigan 
Central High School, Flint 
Mississippi 
East Central Junior Colege, Decatur 
Missouri 


Hickman High School, Columbia 

Weston High School, Weston 

Chillicothe High School, Chillicothe 

Mountain Grove High School, Moun- 
tain Grove 


Nebraska 


Kramer High School, Columbus 
Atkinson High School, Atkinson 


New York 
Dobbs Ferry High School, 


Ferry 
Kendall High School, Kendall 


North Carolina 
Statesville High School, Statesville 
Ohio 

Bowling Green State 

Bowling Green 
Franklin High School, Franklin 
Pleasant High School, Marion 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, Kent 
Troy-Luckey Village School, Luckey 
Mentor Junior-Senior High School 

Mentor 


Dobbs 


University, 


59 


Sidney High School, Sidney 
Washington Township High School, 
Tontogany 


Oklahoma 


Douglass Junior-Senior High School, 
Oklahoma City 
Oregon 
Woodburn High School, Woodburn 
Salem High School, Commercial Club, 


Salem 
Albany High School, Albany 


Pennsylvania 
Blairsville High School, Blairsville 
Belle Vernon High School, Belle Ver- 
non 
Gettysburg High School, Gettysburg 
Honesdale High School, Honesdale 
Susquehanna Township High School, 
Progress- Harrisburg 
West View High School, Pittsburgh 


South Carolina 


Greenville Senior High School, Green- 
ville 
Tennessee 
Johnson City High School, Johnson 
City 
Central High School, Fountain City 
Greenfield High School, Greenfield 
Bradley Central High School, Cleve- 
land 
Holston Valley High School, Bristol 
Columbia High School, Columbia 
Giles County High School, Pulaski 
Central High School, Chattanooga 
Isaac Litton High School, Nashville 
Morristown High School, Morristown 
Bluff City High School, Bluff City 
Sharon High School, Sharon 
Mary Hughes High School, Piney 
Flats 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kings- 
port 
Sullivan High School, Kingsport 
Rule High School, Knoxville 
Young High School, Knoxville 
Blountville High School, Blountville 
Central High School, Nashville 
A and I State College, Nashville 


Swift Memorial High School, Rogers- 


ville 
Robinson College, Jackson 
Austin High School, Knoxville 
Washington High School, Memphis 
Howard High School, Chattanooga 
Pearl High School, Nashville 
McReynolds High School, South Pitts- 
burg 


Texas 
Lamar College Business Club, Beau- 


mont 
Gladewater  Junior-Senior 
School, Gladewater 


High 


Virginia 
Spotsylvania High School, Spotsyl- 
vania 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic 
Lawrenceville 


Institute, 


West Virginia 
St. Albans High School, St. Albans 
Oak Hill High School, Oak Hill 


Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston 
Gauley Bridge High School, Gauley 


Bridge 
Walton High School, Walton 
University Rural High School, Mor- 


gantown 

Gary High School, Gary 

Hedgesville High School, Hedges- 
ville 


Washington 
Elma High School, Elma 


Wisconsin 
Woodburn High School, Woodburn 
Berlin High School, Berlin 
Waukesha High School, Waukesha 
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UBEA Forum 


HELPED HER GET 


Training 


A GOOD JOB 


WITH 


SANTA CLAUS 


Miss Viola Skribner is Ediphone sec- 
retary to B. F. Michton, Vice-President 
of Ideal Novelty & Toy Company, 
world’s largest toy manufacturer. 

Miss Skribner was selected for her 
position because—when Ediphones 
were installed—she had already had 
Ediphone training. 

Any secretary working for a man 
who uses the Edison Electronic Voice- 
writer will find that its Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action means easier, more ac- 
curate reproduction . .. contributes to 
better, faster work. 


Q Edioon 


1847 Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 


EDIPHONE TRAINING 
for advancement 


A secretary trained in Ediphone Voice- 
writing is a step ahead—and more 
confident of becoming an important 
part of an office unit. The Ediphone 
course enabies you to train your stu- 
dents through complete school ma- 
terial, completely integrated with 
English, typing and other secretarial 
topics. Write for complete data. 


WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


‘Teacher's 
manual, 
student text, 
18 records, — 
certificate of 
Proficiency, 
certificate of 
achievement, 
letterhead pads, 
qualifyingtests, 
new secretarial 
Edipho 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


REVISED EDITION 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
_ Vice-Principal and Head of the Commercial Department of 
tee James Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and _ trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 
Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 


tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. . 


There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


COMPLETE 


and in correct English. 


BOSTON 8 NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO 16 


BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 
training in our schools. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 


Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


Allyn and Bacon 
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RERRESHER 
ARITHMETIC 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 
seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and _ other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS LAW 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. 
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